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CHAPTEE  I 

HALL  I  say  anything  about  this 
to  grandpapa  ?  '  Diana  questioned 
with  herself — and  she  could  not 
at  first  make  up  her  mind  whether  she  would 
do  so  or  not ;  but  before  she  had  finished 
dressing  for  dinner  she  resolved  that  she 
would  say  something,  and  so  as  soon  as  she 
met  him  in  the  drawing-room,  before  the 
gong  had  sounded,  she  made  her  announce- 
ment in  the  briefest  and  most  matter-of-fact 


way. 
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'  Grandpapa,'  she  said,  '  I  tumbled  into 
the  water  this  afternoon/ 

'  Ah  ! '  replied  Sir  Henr}^,  coolly.  '  And 
what  put  it  into  your  head  to  do  that?' 

And  then  she  told  her  story. 

'  Well — I  saw  a  little  boy  at  that  quarry 
beyond  the  village  sailing  on  a  raft,  and  I 
thought  he  would  be  drowned ' 

'  You  had  better  have  let  him  be  drowned, 
then,'  said  Sir  Henry.  '  There  are  boys 
enough  in  the  world,  in  all  conscience.' 

'  Yes,  no  doubt,  grandpapa ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  one  seemed  an  awful  little  Turk ; 
but  then,  you  see,  I  thought  of  his  mo- 
ther.' 

'  His  mother,  I  dare  say,  would  have  taken 
his  decease  very  philosophically,  my  dear.' 

'  Oh  no,  sir,  you  are  wrong  there,  for 
when  we  had  both  had  a  ducking  I  took  him 
home — to  explain  about  how  he  was  so  wet, 
vou  know — and   I   never   saw    a   woman  in 
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a  greater  state  of  rapture.'  Diana  paused 
for  a  moment.  '  She  was  that  poor  Mrs. 
Brydon.' 

Sir  Henry  shot  out  a  sudden  glance  at  his 
granddaughter  from  under  his  bushy  brows  ; 
then  he  contracted  them  sharply. 

'  You  had  no .  business  to  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Brydon,'  he  said.  '  She  is  a  woman  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with.' 

'  She  is  a  very  nice  woman,'  Diana  replied 
quietly,  '  and  Aunt  Rivers  tells  me  she  has 
had  a  very  sad  story.  I  don't  suppose  she 
was  to  blame  in  what  happened  to  her — do 
you  think  she  wa.«  ?  ' 

'  What  should  /  know  about  her  ? ' 
growled  Sir  Henry. 

'  Oh,'  said  Diana  innocently,  '  I  thouglit 
you  spoke  as  if  you  considered  her  to  blame  ? 
Poor  thing !  it  seems  to  me  that  cases  like 
hers  are  so  dreadfully  hard.' 

'  If  women  were  not  fools,'  retorted  Sir 
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Henry,  '  cases  like  hers,  you  may  be  sure, 
would  be  few  enough.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  ? '  asked  Diana ;  and 
she  put  her  question  so  meekly  that,  as  the 
dinner  gong  sounded  at  the  same  moment,  it 
failed  even  to  rouse  Sir  Henry  to  a  response. 
So  they  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  the 
subject  dropped. 

The  next  morning  Diana  packed  up  her 
borrowed  clothing,  and  with  a  cordial  note  of 
thanks  returned  the  parcel  to  Mrs.  Brydon. 
As  she  wrote  her  note  she  hesitated  a  httle 
over  the  wording  of  it.  She  longed  to  say 
frankly  to  her  new  acquaintance  that  she  was 
coming  again  to  see  her,  but  yet  she  feared  to 
say  this,  lest  she  should  be  prevented  from 
keeping  her  word.  So,  after  a  httle  con- 
sideration, she  ended  by  merely  writing 
vao-uely — '  I  hope  I  may  see  you  again  soon.' 
By  that  expression  she  avoided  making  any 
promise  that  she  might  be  unable  to  fulfil. 
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But  she  continued  to  think  a  good  deal 
about  Mrs.  Brvdon,  and,  having  been  accus- 
tomed for  so  long  to  concern  herself  with  the 
troubles  and  the  affairs  of  those  amongrst 
whom  she  Hved,  she  was  pursued  by  a  strong 
and  very  persistent  longing  to  do  something 
for  the  comfort  of  this  poor  and  hardly- 
treated  lady,  and  in  some  way  or  other  to 
try  and  ameliorate  the  sadness  of  her  lot. 
'  Grandpapa  did  not  tell  me  not  to  go  and  see 
her,'  she  argued  with  herself.  '  I  wonder  if 
it  would  be  wron^  in  me  to  ^o  P  '  And  she 
pondered  more  than  a  httle  over  this  ques- 
tion, and  though  she  suspected  very  strongly 
that  she  had  no  right  to  make  acquaintances 
of  whom  her  grandfather  disapproved  so  long 
as  she  was  living  in  his  house,  yet  in  her 
energetic  sympathy  she  could  hardly  keep 
her  steps  away  from  Dr.  Brydon's  door. 

And  in  fact  before  long  she  failed  to  keep 
them    away.      The    second    day    after    her 
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tumble  into  the  pond  was  Sunday,  and  she 
went  to  church,  pleased  with  the  thought 
that  she  should  see  Mrs.  Brydon  there.  But, 
to  her  disappointment,  so  far  as  she  could 
perceive,  Mrs.  Brydon  was  not  there,  and 
neither  was  Dr.  Brydon,  nor  Bertie. 

'  You  certainly  seem  a  godless  sort  of 
community  here  ! '  she  said,  when  the  service 
was  over,  with  some  asperity,  to  Cecil,  who 
had  placed  himself  in  attendance  on  her. 
'  You  none  of  you  go  to  church  at  grand- 
papa's, and  neither  apparently  do  Dr.  Brydon 
nor  his  family  go.' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Brydon  was  there,'  Cecil  re- 
sponded meekly  to  this  attack.  '  I  saw  her 
come  in  just  before  the  bell  stopped.' 

'  Why,  where  did  she  sit  then  ? '  asked 
Diana  briskly. 

But  Cecil  could  not  tell  her  this.  His 
own  attendances  at  Divine  service  were  too 
rare   for   him  to  know  the  positions  of  his 
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neighbours'  pews.  '  She  was  somewhere 
behind  me,  I  think,'  was  the  only  information 
he  could  give.  '  She  would  probably  like  to 
sit  rather  far  back,  you  know,'  he  added  after 
a  moment. 

'  I  don't  see  why  she  should,'  retorted 
Diana  quickly.  And  then  she  suddenly 
arrested  her  steps,  and  turned  round.  '  I 
dare  say  she  is  behind  us  now,'  she  said. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  daresay  she  is,'  responded 
Cecil. 

'Then  just  wait  and  look  for  her,'  com- 
manded Diana  peremptorily  ;  and  Cecil,  in- 
wardly wondering  perhaps,  obediently  paused 
and  looked. 

But  when  Mrs.  Brydon  came  in  sight  it 
was  Diana  who  saw  her  first.  She  perceived 
her  walking  with  Bertie  at  some  little  distance, 
and  exclaiming  briefly :  '  There  she  is ! '  she 
went  towards  her  straightway,  and  greeted 
her  cordially,  and  set  herself  at  her  side.     A 
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considerable  portion  of  the  congregation  was 
streaming  along  the  road,  and  it  pleased  the 
impulsive  and  impetuous  girl  that  they  should 
see  her  talking  to  the  woman  whom,  to  judge 
from  her  aunt's  account,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  a  black  sheep.  Not, 
indeed,  that  many  of  them  as  yet  knew  who 
she  was — as  she  reflected  with  regret :  '  Only 
if  they  don't  know  me,  at  any  rate  they  know 
Cecil,'  she  thought  consolingly,  and  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  since  her  acquaintance  with 
her  cousin  had  begun,  she  felt  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  he  was  with  her, 
' — for  Cecil  represented  Wilmotes  House,  as  she 
dehghtedly  told  herself,  not  without  a  certain 
humorous  mahce.  'I  am  very  much  afraid 
grandpapa  wouldn't  like  it  if  he  were  here,' 
she  wickedly  thought,  with  a  decided  touch 
of  her  grandfather's  own  spirit. 

Mrs.   Brydon    had    flushed    when   Diana 
first   addressed    her,   but   she   showed    little 
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further  nervousness  as  they  walked  on  to- 
gether. She  talked  naturally  enough,  in  a 
quiet  grave  way.  After  a  few  minutes  they 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  her 
own  house  branched  off,  and  she  stopped 
there. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said  without  any  linger- 
ing.    '  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  no  cold.' 

'  Good-bye,'  Diana  echoed  half-reluctantly, 
and  held  her  hand  a  moment  longer  than 
she  need. 

Should  she  say  that  she  would  go  and  see 
her  ?  She  hesitated,  with  the  words  almost 
on  her  hps ;  but  yet  in  the  end  she  turned 
away  leaving  them  unsaid. 

'  I  never  spoke  to  her  before.  She  seems 
a  very  nice  lady-hke  sort  of  woman.  It  is  an 
awful  pity  about  her,  isn't  it  ? '  Cecil  said 
s}Tnpathetically,  when  she  was  out  of  sight. 

'  It  is  more  than  an  awful  pity ;  it  is  an 
awful  shame,'  corrected  Diana  with  emphasis.. 
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'  But  people  are  such  cowards.  And  you  are 
as  bad  as  the  rest,  I  dare  say,'  and  she  darted  a 
look  of  sudden  scorn  at  her  companion.  '  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  say  you  have  never  spoken  to  her  before. 
Why  have  you  never  spoken  to  her  ?  You 
would  have  done  it  long  ago  if  you  had  had 
any  chivalry  in  you.' 

The  young  man  looked  scared  at  this 
sudden  onslaught.  He  coloured,  and  glanced 
at  her  uneasily. 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  good  my 
speaking  to  her  could  have  done,'  he  said, 
rather  bluntly.  'I  have  always  thought  I 
had  better  keep  out  of  it.  Of  course  I  would 
have  spoken  to  her  readily  enough  if  I  had 
ever  had  the  chance, — and  I'll  speak  to  her 
now,  the  next  time  I  meet  her,  if  you  want 
me  to.  But  you  don't  take  into  account  the 
row  there  has  been  about  her.  What  would 
have  been  the  use  of  my  trying  to  do  any- 
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thing  ?  I  should  think  you  had  learnt  before 
this  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  hold 
my  tongue.' 

'  Well,  you  haven't  held  your  tongue  to- 
day,' said  Diana,  with  something  very  like  a 
chuckle.  '  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all  over  the 
place  immediately  that  you  and  Mrs.  Brydon 
and  I  walked  from  church  together,  and  if  it 
reaches  grandpapa's  ears  we  shall  catch  it,  I 
suppose.  I  am  afraid  you  won't  want  much 
to  go  to  church  with  me  again.' 

'  Indeed  I  shall ! '  exclaimed  poor  Cecil 
precipitately.  '  Do  you  think  I  wouldn't 
be  ready  to  offend  grandpapa  any  day  if  I 
could  please  you  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  have  par- 
ticularly pleased  me,'  retorted  Diana,  'but 
you  have  put  yourself  at  any  rate  in  the 
same  boat  with  me.' 

And  then  the  foohsh  fellow  flushed  with 
dehght,  and  murmured  something  fervently 
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that  perhaps  Diana  neither  heard  nor  cared 
to  hear. 

This  happened  on  Sunday,  and  the  next 
day  Diana,  returning  from  one  of  her  sohtary 
rambles,  and  passing  by  Dr.  Brydon's  house 
(which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  went  slightly  out 
of  her  way  to  do),  found  Master  Bertie  swinging 
on  his  uncle's  gate,  and  naturally  stopped  to 
greet,  and  reprove,  him. 

'  Why,  Bertie,  you  are  always  in  mischief,' 
she  said  cheerfully.  'You  will  have  that 
gate  off  its  hinges  in  a  little  while,  if  you  don't 
take  care.' 

'  No  I  shan't,'  responded  Bertie  manfully. 
But  the  experience  he  had  already  had  of 
Diana  had  perhaps  given  him  a  wholesome 
dread  of  her,  for  he  somewhat  abruptly 
retired  from  his  position,  and  backed  towards 
the  house-door. 

'How  is  your  mother  this  morning?'  asked 
Diana. 
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'  /  don't  know,'  said  Bertie  bluntly.  '  She's 
there,'  and  he  extended  a  chubby  finger 
towards  the  garden. 

'  Oh,  is  she  there  ? '  asked  Diana.  And 
then  she  looked  in  the  direction  that  Bertie 
had  indicated,  and  saw  Llrs.  Brydon,  and  at 
the  same  moment  became  aware  that  Mrs. 
Brydon  had  seen  her. 

Of  course  after  this  it  would  have  been 
uncourteous  to  pass  on  without  some  recog- 
nition ;  so,  after  the  hesitation  only  of  a 
moment,  the  girl  pushed  the  gate  open  and 
went  in. 

It  was  a  fine  spring  morning,  and  Mrs. 
Brydon  had  been  at  work  amongst  her  flower- 
beds. She  advanced  to  meet  Diana  when  she 
saw  her  enter,  and  they  began  after  a  minute 
to  walk  round  the  garden  side  by  side. 
'  What  a  pretty  garden  you  have  got ! '  Diana 
said,  and  then  the  other  could  hardly  do  less 
than  show  it  to  her.    But  when  they  had  gone 
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all  round  it,  and  had  talked  about  the  flowers 
and  the  fruit  trees  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Mrs.  Brydon  added  no  invitation  to  her  to 
enter  the  house.  She  merely  stood  still  with 
her,  inhospitably,  outside  it,  on  the  gravel 
walk.  And  then,  after  two  or  three  minutes, 
as  they  were  talking  there.  Dr.  Brydon's  trap 
drove  up  to  the  gate. 

Somehow  at  this  Diana  felt  a  little  taken 
aback;  and  when  Dr.  Brydon,  having  des- 
cended and  thrown  the  reins  to  his  groom, 
came  forward  to  meet  her,  the  colour  was  in 
her  face. 

'  I  have  been  walking  with  Mrs.  Brydon 
round  your  garden,'  she  said  quickly,  almost 
as  if  she  felt  that  some  explanation  of  her 
presence  was  required. 

'  Ah,  it's  a  nice  garden,'  returned  Dr. 
Brydon  carelessly.  '  We  both  find  a  good 
deal  of  occupation  in  it.' 

'  Yes,  I  can  see  that.     And  it  repays  you 
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for  your  work.  It  is  charming,'  exclaimed 
Diana. 

'  I  am  glad  you  like  it,'  he  briefly  replied. 

And  then  there  was  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  Diana  had  a  nervous  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  better  take  her  leave.  So 
she  put  out  her  hand,  and  bade  Mrs.  Brydon 
good-bye. 

But  suddenly,  as  she  bade  her  good-bye, 
her  impulsive  nature  got  the  better  of  her, 
and  '  Some  day,  when  I  am  passing,  may  I 
look  in  again  ? '  she  all  at  once  asked,  with 
her  kind,  frank,  young  eyes  gazing  full  into 
the  other  woman's  face. 

'  If  you  will,  you  need  hardly  ask  me  if 
you  may,'  Mrs.  Brydon  answered,  colouring 
deeply,  but  speaking  very  quietly. 

'Then  I  certainly  will,'  responded  Diana 
with  warmth  ;  and,  with  the  blood  prickino- 
a  little  excitedly  and  triumphantly  in  her 
veins,  she  turned  round,  and  passed  through 
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the  gate  that  Dr.  Brydon  had  opened  for 
her. 

He  held  it  open,  and  she  bade  him  good- 
bye, and  offered  him  her  hand,  but  instead  of 
taking  it  he  suddenly  said,  '  I  am  coming  a 
few  steps  your  way,'  and  let  the  gate  swing  to 
behind  him,  and  placed  himself  at  her  side. 

And  then  they  walked  on  together  for  a 
few  seconds  in  silence,  after  which  he  addressed 
her  abruptly,  and  almost  even  with  some 
touch  of  roughness. 

'  I  want  to  say  half  a  dozen  words  to  you,' 
he  began.  '  I  feel  of  course  that  it  is  very 
well  meant  on  your  part  to  have  shown  the 
attention  that  you  have  done  to  my  sister, 
and  in  different  circumstances — if  you  were 
living  here  in  your  own  house — I  should  be 
very  grateful  to  you  for  it ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  offended  with  me  for  saying  to 
you  that,  so  long  as  you  are  merely  a  guest 
at  Sir  Henry  Rivers's,  you  are  hardly  justified 
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in  attempting  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance, 
— and  that,  moreover,  ]\Iiss  Fielding,  your 
doing  so  puts  us  in  a  wrong  position.  You 
have,  perhaps,  not  considered  that.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon  I  '  ejaculated  Diana 
quickly. 

As  Dr.  Brydon  made  his  speech  the 
colour  had  come  hotly  into  her  face.  She 
had  a  quick  temper,  and  he  had  touched  it. 
Perhaps  for  a  few  moments  even  her  own 
lurking  consciousness  that  she  was  in  the 
wrong  made  her  the  more  inclined  to  take 
offence  at  him. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon ! '  she  said  vei  y 
quickly.  '  I  did  certainly  feel  that  I  should 
like  to  know  !Mrs.  Brydon  ;  but  I  am  glad  you 
have  spoken  to  me, — and  of  course  I  shall  do 
nothing  further  now.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  you  should  feel  I  had  put  you  in  a  wrong 
position,  even  for  a  moment.' 

'Ah,    yes;    but    now    you    are   going    to 
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revenge  yourself  upon  me  ! '    ejaculated  Dr. 
Brydon. 

He  spoke  witli  a  sort  of  half-comic  dis- 
may. Perhaps  he  had  been  too  serious  in  his 
first  address  to  her ;  at  any  rate, she  had  taken  it 
too  seriously.  At  this  second  speech  she  gave 
him  a  lofty  glance. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  she  said. 

'Well,  no,'  he  answered  rather  lugubriously, 
'  I  suppose  you  don't.  I  have  made,  I 
imagine,  rather  a  mess  of  it.  I  am  not  like  a 
woman,  you  see :  I  haven't  a  light  touch.  I 
should  have  done  better  if  I  had  left  Phoebe 
to  speak  for  herself.' 

'  Yes,'  returned  Diana  coldly  ;  '  I  wish 
you  had.' 

'  Yet,  still.  Miss  Fielding,'  he  resumed  with 
some  warmth,  '  I  think  you  have  no  right  to 
be  vexed.  I  have  said  an  ungracious  thing, 
no  doubt,  ungraciously ;  but  I  should  think,  if 
you  give  me  credit  for  a  good  motive,  that 
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you  may  forgive  that.  Do  you  not  suppose 
that  I  would  wiUingly  accept  your  offered 
friendship  for  my  sister  if  I  could  ?  but  can 
you  not  also  imagine  that  I  am  a  little  too 
proud  to  accept  it  when  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  give  it  openly  ?  ' 

'  I  meant  to  give  it  openly,'  said  Diana 
quickly.  '  You  have  no  right  to  say  that  I 
did  not.  Did  I  not  walk  with  her  after 
church  yesterday  in  the  sight  of  half  the 
village  ?  ' 

'  Well,  yes,  I  believe  you  did,'  Dr.  Brydon 
allowed.  '  But  I  have  yet  to  learn,'  he  added 
bluntly,  '  that  you  made  any  mention  of 
having  done  so  when  you  returned  home.' 

And  then  Diana  blushed  hotly  again,  and 
made  no  response. 

'You  see,'  resumed  Dr.  Brydon  after  a 
few  moments'  silence,  '  the  question  is  not 
what  you  do  in  regard  to  us  in  the  face  of  the 
parish,  but  what  you  do  and  what  you  say  in 

c  2 
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your  grandfather's  lioiise.  Sir  Henry  Rivers 
is  no  friend  of  mine.  He  took  it  upon  him 
once  to  speak  his  mind  to  me  about  my  sister, 
so  that  I  am  in  no  sort  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  regarded  by  him  ; 
and,  though  I  go  and  doctor  him  still  when 
he  needs  doctorins^,  we  are  no  lono^er  on 
terms  with  one  another.  He  and  Mrs.  Elvers 
have  both  given  my  sister  the  cold  shoulder 
too  decidedly  for  any  mistake  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  look  on  her  to  be  possible,  and, 
that  being  so,  Miss  Fielding,  I  return  to  what 
I  began  by  saying — though  I  am  heartily  un- 
willing to  do  so — and,  with  all  gratitude  to 
you  for  your  intended  kindness,  I  would  re- 
mind you  that,  according  to  my  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  matter,  you  are  hardly  in  a  position 
to  cultivate  my  sister's  acquaintance.' 

There  was  again  a  little  silence,  and  then 
Diana  said  in  a  low  voice — '  If  you  think  so,  I 
am  sorry.' 
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She  was  sorry,  and  in  reality  she  was 
humiliated  too,  but  perhaps  she  hardly  felt 
called  on  to  tell  her  companion  that.  Her 
cheeks  were  burning  ;  she  felt  she  had  been 
rebuffed,  and  rebuffs  were  not  things  that 
agreed  with  her  constitution  in  the  least. 

'  Ah,  yes,  you  are  sorry  perhaps,  but  you 
are  angry  as  well,'  Dr.  Brydon  shrewdly  re- 
turned ;  '  and  that  is  a  pity,  it  seems  to  me.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  not  angry  at 
all,'  replied  Diana.  '  K  you  will  believe  me 
I  shall  be  obhged  to  you.  I  am  very  sorri/, 
and — and — I  am  humbled  to  feel  that  you 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  this 
to  me ' 

'  Miss  Fielding,'  interrupted  Dr.  Brydon 
gently,  '  I  had  no  intention  of  humbling  you. 
I  spoke  to  you  plainly,  simply  because  I 
thought  you  were  a  woman  who  would  not 
misunderstand  me.  There  had  seemed  to  me 
so  much  frankness  and  straightforwardness  in 
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you  that  I  had  imagined  I  might  venture  to 
do  so.' 

'  And  now,'  said  Diana  quickly,  '  now,  I 

suppose '     And   then   her   hp   began   to 

tremble,  and  she  broke  off  suddenly,  and  left 
her  sentence  unfinished. 

'  Well,'  replied  Dr.  Brydon  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  '  now  I  still  think  that  when 
you  go  home  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
comprehend  and  to  forgive  me.' 

And  with  that  he  stopped,  and  put  put 
his  hand. 

'  I  have  vexed  you,  I  see,'  he  abruptly 
said,  '  and  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you.  I 
fear  I  have  a  way  of  often  speaking  brusquely. 
But  when  you  think  it  over,  however  roughly 
I  may  have  expressed  myself,  and  even  though 
I  may  have  hurt  your  feelings,  I  believe  you 
will  come  to  see  that  I  am  in  the  right.' 

'I  don't  know  about  that,'  she  retorted 
bluntly. 
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She  had  not  yet  extended  her  own  hand. 
She  stood  pressing  her  Hps  together  for  a 
moment  or  two  ;   then  all  at  once — 

'  I  told  Mrs.  Brydon  that  I  would  come 
again  to  see  her,  and  she  will  expect  me,'  she 
said.  '  Shall  you  have  any  objection  to  my 
coming  again,  once,  to  bid  her  good-bye  ?  ' 

'  I  can  have  no  possible  objection  to  your 
coming  fifty  times,'  he  answered  quickly,  '  so 
long  as  you  do  it  with  Sir  Henry's  knowledge.' 

And  then  she  knitted  her  broAvs,  and, 
without  opening  her  lips  again,  barely  touched 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  with  her  own,  and 
turned  away. 


CHAPTER   II 


IS  Diana  walked  the  remainder  of  her 
way  home  she  was  conscious  that  the 
blood  was  tinoiin^r  in  her  veins.  To 
tell  the  truth,  she  was  a  girl  who  did  not  love  to 
be  found  fault  with  ;  it  went  against  the  grain 
with  her  to  be  blamed,  even  when  those  who 
blamed  her  had  a  natural  right  to  do  so  ;  but 
to  be  taken  to  task  by  a  stranger,  who  had  no 
natural  right  whatever  to  criticise  or  condemn 
her  doings,  was  a  disaster  that  rarely  in  her 
life  had  happened  to  her  before,  and  the  novel 
experience  disturbed  her  more  than  a  httle. 
To  have  done  a  thing  that  laid  her  open  to 
the  correction  of  a  man  who  was  no  more  to 
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lier  than  Dr.  Brydon  gave  her  a  sensation  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind. 

By  the  time  she  arrived  at  Wilmotes  she 
was  suffering  from  an  exceedingly  curious  and 
uncomfortable  mixture  of  feelings,  though  with 
regard  to  one  particular  of  her  future  pro- 
ceedings her  mind  had  become  perfectly  clear. 
'  I  will  speak  to  grandpapa  at  once,'  she  had 
declared  to  herself.  '  He  shall  never  have  the 
power  to  tell  me  again  that  I  don't  do  things 
openly.'  And  accordingly,  before  a  couple 
more  hours  had  passed,  she  joined  Sir  Henry 
as  he  was  taking  his  afternoon  walk  upon  the 
terrace,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  this 
resolution. 

They  paced  together  for  a  few  minutes 
up  and  down  the  gravel  path  ;  then  all  at 
once — 

'  Grandpapa,'  she  abruptly  asked,  '  what 
sort  of  a  man  is  Dr.  Brydon  ? ' 

'  A  fool,'  responded  Sir  Henry  briefly. 
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'  A  fool  ? '  echoed  Diana.  This  descrip- 
tion took  her  rather  by  surprise.  '  Do  you 
mean,'  she  inquired,  '  in  his  profession  ?  ' 

'  I  mean,  at  any  rate,'  answered  Sir 
Henry,  '  out  of  his  profession.  The  man  has 
acted  hke  a  fool  here.' 

'  You  say  that  because  of  his  sister,  don't 
you,  grandpapa  ?  '  Diana  spoke  cautiously, 
and  even  with  a  little  hesitation.  'You 
think  he  ought  not  to  have  had  her  to  live 
with  him  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  anything  at  all  in  the 
matter,'  replied  the  old  man  roughly.  '  I  say 
positively  he  ought  not  to  have  her.  In 
bringing  her  here  he  has  offered  an  insult  to 
the  neighbourhood.' 

'  I  can't  see  it  in  that  light,  sir.' 

'  You  can't  see  it ! '  ejaculated  Sir  Henry. 
'  And  what  is  your  judgment  worth,  do 
you  suppose  ?  Why,  the  man  was  in  a 
first-rate  position — as  good  a  one  as  any  coun- 
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try  doctor  could  have  anywhere  ;  he  visited  at 
all  the  best  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  now  he  has  ruined  himself.  I  say  he 
has  been  a  fool,  and  so  I  have  told  him  to 
his  face.' 

'  Yes,  grandpapa ;  but  why  should  you 
tell  him  so  ?  '  asked  the  girl  quietly.  '  Was  it 
any  business  of  yours  ?  ' 

In  the  very  extremity  of  his  amazement  at 
this  question  Sir  Henry  stood  still  and  stared 
at  his  granddaughter.     He  got  red  in  the  face. 

'  Was  it  any  business  of  mine?  '  he  ejacu- 
lated. '  Yes,  unquestionably  it  was !  If  it 
had  not  been,  do  you  think  I  should  have 
meddled  in  it?  I  should  simply  have  shut 
my  door  in  his  face.  But  are  you  a  fool  too, 
that  you  think  an  ailing  man  of  my  age  can 
shut  his  door  against  the  only  doctor  to  be 
got  for  six  miles  round  ?  The  fellow  knew 
the  grip  he  had  of  us — that  was  one 
of  the  worst   features   in  the  business.     He 
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knew  that  we  had  to  let  him  into  our  houses, 
and  he  imagined  when  the  door  was  open 
that  he  should  be  able  to  smuggle  in  his 
disreputable  sister  after  him.  But  he  has 
found  himself  prettily  in  the  wrong.  We 
have  checkmated  him,  I  think.'  And  the  old 
man  gave  a  grim  chuckle  to  himself. 

They  walked  on  again,  and  Diana  held 
her  tongue  for  a  few  moments  :  then — 

'  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  call  her 
"  disreputable,"  grandpapa,'  she  gravely  said. 
'  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  do  it.  It  is — un- 
gentlemanly,  and — ungenerous.' 

'  Hey  dey  ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Henry. 

But  the  girl  quietly  went  on,  unchecked. 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  don't  like  me  to  say 
this,  and  you  think  I  am  a  fool  for  saying  it, 
because  you  are  hard,  and  you  pride  yourself 
on  your  hardness,  and  you  belong  to  a  school 
that  has  no  pity  on  women  who  get  wronged, 
as  this  poor  Mrs.  Brydon  has  been.     But  I 
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don't  feel  that  I  ara  a  fool,  grandpapa. 
What  harm  would  it  have  done  you  to  be  a 
little  kind  to  her  ?  I  dare  say  you  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  really  to  learn  her 
story,  or  to  find  out  how  much  or  how  little 
she  may  have  been  to  blame  ?  You  only 
made  up  your  mind  to  do  your  part  in  push- 
ing her  to  the  wall.  That  is  why  I  say  you 
are  ungenerous.  It  would  be  a  wretched 
world  if  we  none  of  us  had  more  charity  than 
you.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Sir  Henry  smiling,  but 
showing  his  teeth  as  he  smiled  a  little 
strangely, — 'my  dear,  with  a  httle  more 
practice,  you  would  be  quahfied  to  take  out 
your  diploma  as  a  Methodist  preacher.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  should  ? '  asked  the  girl 
quietly.  '  Well,  I  shouldn't  care  to  be  a 
Methodist  preacher,  so  I  won't  add  anything 
more  to  my — sermon.  But — there  is  some- 
thing else  I  want  to  say.' 
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'  Ah,  so  I  imagine,'  said  Sir  Henry  drily. 
'  All  this  is  only  the  prelude,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes,  grandpapa,  it  is  only  the 
prelude.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  saw 
Mrs.  Brydon  to-day,  and  walked  round  her 
garden  with  her.' 

'  Then  I  have  only  to  remark,  my  dear, 
that  if  you  mean  to  do  me  the  honour  of 
remaining  any  longer  under  my  roof,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  not  to  walk  round  Mrs. 
Bry don's  garden  with  her  any  more.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  say  that,  grandpapa.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  ! ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  sorry,  because  I  like  her,  and 
because  I  think  you  treat  her  very  hardly. 
But  still ' — with  a  little  sigh — '  I  allow  that 
(in  such  a  matter  as  this)  while  I  stay  here  I 
must  do  as  you  wish.' 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  so 
much  common  sense  left.' 

'  Yes,  grandpapa ;    but  at  the  same  time 
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I  must  have  my  own  way  too — a  little.  I 
promised  to  go  back  and  see  her  again,  so  I 
want  to  say  that  I  shall  be  obhged  to  go — 
once.' 

'  And  I  say  that  I  bid  you  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  grandpapa  ;  but  I 
mean  to  do  it.  Then,  after  I  have  seen  her 
once  more,  and  bidden  her  good-bye,  I  will 
obey  you.' 

'  If  you  don't  obey  me  untd  then,  young 
woman,  you  may  pack  up  your  box  and  go 
home.' 

'  Oh  no,  sir,  I  hope  not  I  '  Diana  said 
this  with  considerable  warmth.  '  I  should 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  go  home  of  my 
own  accord ;  but  I  should  dislike  so  very 
much  to  be  sent  home.  It  would  be  so — 
dreadfully  unpleasant,  you  know.' 

'  Then  why  don't  you  behave  sensibly, 
you  goose  ? ' 
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'  I  have  every  desire  to  behave  sensibly, 
grandpapa,  and  obediently  too — in  modera- 
tion. I  only  thought,  you  see ' — with  an  aspect 
great  candour — '  as  I  intended  to  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Brydon  again,  that  I  would  mention  it. 
Because  then  you  can't  find  fault  with  me. 
I  might  have  gone  on  seeing  her  every  day 
if  I  had  liked,  you  know,  and  if  I  had  said 
nothing  to  you,  you  would  probably  never 
have  heard  a  Avord  about  it.  So  you  see  T 
am  not  so  bad  as  you  think,'  said  Diana,  in  a 
grieved  and  injured  tone. 

'  You  are  quite  bad  enough,'  retorted  Sir 
Henry. 

'  Well,  I  dare  say  I  am,'  agreed  Diana 
readily.  '  Most  people  are.  I  find  those  I 
know  for  the  most  part  very  wilful.  They 
are  all,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  dreadfully  fond 
of  having  their  own  way,  so  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  is  a  very 
vexing   and   difficult   place  to  live   in.     But 
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then,  you  see,  as  we  all  have  to  live  in  it,'  and 
her  voice  took  suddenly  a  more  hopeful  and 
contented  tone,  '  we  must  make  the  best  of  it, 
mustn't  we?  And  grandpapa,  as  you  don't 
seem  able  to  take  my  view  of  Mrs.  Brydon,  I 
won't  bother  you  about  her  any  more.  Now, 
I  promise  that !  Only,  if  you  should  chance 
to  change  your  mind  you  will  let  me  know, 
won't  you  ?  You  will  do  that  ? '  and  she 
looked  into  his  face  in  the  most  confiding  way. 

'  Well,  for  an  impudent  young  minx,' 
said  Sir  Henry,  '  you  beat  most  young  women 
I  have  ever  come  across.' 

'  Oh,  grandpapa ! '  cried  Diana,  with  con- 
viction in  her  tone,  '  you  only  say  that 
because  you  don't  know  what  many  girls  are. 
They  are — they  are  so  brazen,  some  of  them, 
that  you  would  hardly  beheve  it.  Oh,  dear 
me,  I  am  not  of  that  sort  at  all !  I  am  sure  I 
treat  you  with  respect,  don't  I  ? '  and  she 
gazed  up  at  him  again  anxiously. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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'  It  is  a  remarkable  sort  of  respect,  I 
think,'  said  Sir  Henry. 

'  Oh,  but  indeed  you  misunderstand  ! '  cried 
the  girl  with  eagerness.  '  I  speak  to  you 
pretty  frankly,  I  know,  but  then  that  is.i' 
because  I  like  you.  And  I  try  to  get  you  to 
think  as  I  do  about  things,  because  of  course 
what  I  think  seems  to  myself  right ;  but  it  is 
just  because  I  respect  you  so  much,  grand- 
papa, that  I  want  you  to  agree  with  me.  If 
I  didn't  value  your  opinions,  you  know,  I 
shouldn't  trouble  myself  at  all  about  them. 
You  see  that,  surely,  don't  you  ? ' 

'I  see  that  you  are  an  artful  young 
baggage,'  replied  Sir  Henry,  and  broke  at 
last  into  a  half  laugh.  '  How  you  ever  came 
to  be  either  your  father's  or  your  mother's 
daughter  is  more  than  I  can  conceive.' 

'  Am  I  not  like  mamma  in  any  way  ? ' 
asked  the  girl  suddenly,  in  rather  a  changed 
tone.     'Do  you  know,  we  have  a  picture  of 
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lier  at  home, — a  miniature?  It  is  not  very 
good  papa  says,  but  I  like  to  look  at  it.  1 
look  at  it  a  great  deal.  Grandpapa,' — and  she 
raised  her  eyei  again  to  him  suddenly — '  was 
mamma's  marriage  a  great  grief  to  you  ?  ' 

'  It  was  a  great  msult  to  me,'  said  the  old 
man  quickly  and  fiercely.  '  An  insult  to  me, 
and  a  shame  to  herself.     Let  it  alone,  child.' 

'  But,  sir.  I  have  often  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about  it.' 

'  Is  the  devil  in  you,'  cried  Sir  Henry, 
'  that  you  can't  leave  things  alone? ' 

'  Xo,  grandpapa,  I  hope  not,'  said  Diana 
meekly.  '  Xot  the  devil,  but  only  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  I  have  thought  so  often  that  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  about  mamma.  I 
have  wanted  so  much  to  know  ichy  you 
couldn't  forgive  her  ?  ' 

'  Child ! '  broke  out  the  old  man  passion- 
ately, '  hold  your  tongue  ! ' 

For    a    few   minutes    Diana    obeved    this 
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order.  They  walked  all  the  length  of  the 
terrace  in  silence,  but  by  the  time  that  they 
had  turned  at  the  end  of  it,  and  begun  to 
retrace  their  steps,  she  had  recovered  her 
courage. 

'I  used  to  hate  you  so  for  it,'  she  said 
then  abruptly.  '  For  years  I  used  to  want  to 
see  you,  just  that  I  might  tell  you  how  unjust 
I  thought  you  had  been,  and  how  I  hated 
you.  Grandpapa,  I  don't  hate  you  now,  but 
I  am  so  sorry — I  am  so  dreadfully  sorry — 
that  you  treated  her  as  you  did.  She  didn't 
deserve  such  a  punishment.  You  had  cause 
to  be  angry  with  them  both,  I  know,  at  first, 
but  you  should  have  forgiven  her  before  it 
came  to  the  end.' 

'  That  is  between  me  and  my  conscience. 
Be  silent,  I  tell  you ! '  said  the  old  man 
furiously. 

'  Well,  I  will  be  silent,  but  I  am  sorry — 
and  I  shall  always  be  sorry — for  you  as  well 
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as  for  her, — and  for  my  father,'  rephed  Diana  ; 
and  then  wisely  held  her  peace. 

She  had  said  less  than  she  had  meant  to 
say,  but  yet  even  the  boldest  amongst  us,  as 
she  consoled  herself  by  reflecting  afterwards, 
have  at  times  to  debar  themselves  from  the 
free  use  of  their  tongues.  '  I  don't  think  he 
would  have  borne  anything  more.  He  was 
chafing  even  as  it  was,  like  an  old  lion,'  she 
prudently  thought.  And  indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  she  had  spoken  her  mind,  and  it 
seemed  to  her,  when  she  went  indoors,  tliat 
she  felt  decidedly  the  better  for  it. 


CHAPTER  ni 

F  I  go  to  Mrs.  Brydon  early  in  the 
afternoon,  I  should  think  Dr. 
Brydon  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
be  out,'  Diana  argued  with  herself;  and  so, 
as  she  had  no  desire  to  meet  Dr.  Brydon 
again,  she  did  this,  and  after  a  couple  of  days 
had  passed,  betook  herself  again,  though  not 
without  considerable  reluctance,  and  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  humiliation,  to  the  doctor's 
house,  to  pay  her  promised  visit,  and  make 
her  confession,  and  bid  her  new  friend  fare- 
well. For,  being  of  a  straightforward  na- 
ture, she  had  quickly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  must  tell  Mrs.  Brydon  frankly 
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how  it  was  that  she  was  obhged  to  break  ofi 
her  acquaintance  with  her,  and  yet  she 
naturally  shrank  from  doing  this,  and  was 
ashamed  that  her  own  impulsive  action  had 
forced  such  a  course  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Brydon  received  her  gravely,  the  girl 
thought,  as  she  entered  the  room  in  which 
she  was  sitting  working  ;  and  indeed  it  ap- 
peared to  Diana,  who  was  not  at  ease  her- 
self, that  her  manner  was  not  only  grave,  but 
timid  and  nervous.  She  rose  up  and  came 
forward,  without,  for  the  first  moment,  even 
putting  out  her  hand. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  expect  me  ? ' 
Diana  said  upon  this  impulsively.  She  had 
hardly  made  up  her  mind  before  entering 
the  house  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  should 
approach  the  subject  about  which  she  had  to 
speak,  but  now,  when  she  saw  the  other's 
constraint  and  want  of  self*possession,  the 
nervousness  by  which  she  was  confronted  in 
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a  moment  seemed  to  chase  her  own  nervous- 
ness away;  and — 'I  am  afraid  you  did  not 
expect  me  ? '  she  hastily  said.  '  Did  you 
think  I  should  not  come  ?  ' 

'  I  did  not  know,'  Mrs.  Brydon  answered, 
with  the  colour  in  her  face. 

'  But  I  told  Dr.  Brydon,'  said  Diana,  '  and 
he  ought  to  have  believed  me.  He  was  very 
plain-spoken  on  his  part.  He  told  me  that 
I  had  no  right  to  come  any  more.' 

'  He  told  you  that  for  your  own  sake,' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Brydon  earnestly. 

'  Oh  no,  he  did  not ;  he  made  no  pretence 
of  it  being  for  my  sake,'  she  answered  quickly. 
'  It  was  for  his  sake  that  I  was  not  to  come, — 
because  he  was  too  proud,  he  said,  to  permit 
my  visits.  I  am  not  blaming  him,  Mrs. 
Brydon.' 

'Yov  must  noi  blame  him  indeed,  because 
he  was  in  the  right.' 

'  Well,  he  may  have  been  in  the  right ;  I 
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don't  know :  but  he  ought  to  have  beheved 
me.  I  told  him  that  I  meant  to  come  once 
again.  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been 
bad  of  me  if  I  had  not  ? — if  I  had  simply  kept 
away  without  a  word  ? — after  you  had  been  so 
kind  to  me.  I  think,'  said  the  girl  hotly,  'if 
I  had  not  come  back  I  should  have  behaved 
like  a  coward.' 

'  I  should  not  have  thought  you  a  coward 
— I  should  have  understood,'  Mrs.  Brydon 
returned.  '  But  you  are  very  good,  and  I — 
I  am  glad  you  have  come,'  she  added  suddenly, 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

And  then  after  this  they  sat  down,  and 
the  ice  once  broken,  almost  without  Diana 
needing  to  put  any  questions  to  her,  the  poor 
woman  told  her  her  story. 

'  I  can't  bear  you  to  think  worse .  of  me 
than  I  deserve,'  she  began,  with  the  tears  stand- 
ing in  her  eyes.  '  Xo  doubt  I  was  to  blame, 
for  people  who  get  deceived  are  generally  to 
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blame  more  or  less  ;  I  was  blind  and  wilful, — 
but  I  was  so  young,  and  I  knew  so  little 
about  bad  things.  How  could  I  suspect  him  ? 
Would  you  suspect  anybody  who  had  made 
you  love  him,  and  who  had  asked  you  to  be 
his  wdfe  ?  I  took  him  at  his  own  showing — 
how  could  I  do  anything  else  ?  Neither  my 
brother  nor  my  mother  liked  him,  I  grant 
that.  They  were  vexed  at  my  wanting  to 
marry  him,  but — but  I  was  in  love  with  him, 
and  I  suppose,  for  the  moment  at  least,  in  his 
cruel  way,  he  was  in  love  with  me. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  I  lived  with  him  for  four 
unhappy  years,  and  then — the  woman  he  had 
married  before  me  came  to  me  and  claimed  him. 
He  had  married  her  in  Canada,  and  deserted 
her,  and  she  had  spent  years  in  looking  for 
him.  I  thought  she  was  mad  at  first  when  she 
told  me  she  was  his  wife.  She  only  frightened 
me :  I  never  dreamt  of  believing  her :  but 
while  she  was  still  talking  to  me  he  himself 
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came  into  the  room,  and  then — the  moment 
I  saw  them  face  to  face ! ' 

Mrs.  Brydon  broke  down  suddenly  with  a 
sob  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
'  Poor  soul ! '  thought  Diana,  and  for  pity 
cried  too. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  little  while  : 
Diana  had  got  her  companion's  hand  in  hers 
and  was  clasping  it  in  mute  sympathy. 

'If  only  all  the  punishment  had  fallen 
upon  me,'  the  sad  woman  said  after  a  little 
while,  '  then  I  could  have  borne  it  without 
a  murmur  ;  but  can  you  imagine  what  it  is  to 
love  my  child  as  I  do,  and  yet  almost  to  wish 
that  he  had  never  been  born  ?  And  my  poor 
brother  too — my  poor  Eoger — my  dear  Eoger, 
who  has  been  hke  brother  and  father  both 
to  me!  My  mother  was  dead.  I  thanked 
God  for  that.  It  is  only  Eoger  and  I  who 
have  had  to  suffer  so  far  ;  but  the  worst 
hangs   over   me  —  the   worst   is   still   all    to 
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come — when  Bertie  shall  have  grown  old 
enough  to  understand ' 

'You  can't  tell  that,'  interrupted  Diana 
earnestly.  '  He  may  grow  up  only  to  be  a 
comfort  to  you.  And  as  to  other  people — 
oh,  some  will  be  hard,  no  doubt,  like  my 
grandfather,  and  will  make  you  suffer,  and 
will  make  Bertie  suffer,  but  I  am  sure  you 
have  kind  friends  already,  have  you  not? — 
friends  here  in  this  place  who  understand, 
and  who  will  never  be  anything  but  good  to 
you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  some  friends,'  said  Mrs. 
Brydon, — '  one  or  two  who  have  been  most 
kind  to  me.' 

'  And  you  have  your  brother.' 

'  Oh  yes.  But ' — in  a  lov/,  sad  tone, — '  I 
am  dragging  my  brother  down.' 

'  Mrs.  Brydon,'  cried  Diana,  '  you  ought 
not  to  say  that !  That  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
say.' 
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'  It  may  be  dreadful,'  she  persisted,  '  but 
it  is  true.  My  being  here  has  altered  Eoger's 
whole  position.  Before  I  came,  with  my 
miserable  sorrow,  there  was  not  a  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  was  not  open  to  him  : 
he  was  known  and  liked  everywhere  :  and 
now  people  are  shy  of  him  :  they  don't  invite 
him  as  they  used  to  do  :  they  are  awkward 
with  him  and  don't  know  on  what  terms  to 
meet  him.  They  may  be  sorry  for  me — 
I  don't  say  that  they  are  not — but  they  don't 
want  to  know  me,  and  for  that  I  neither 
blame  them  nor  wonder  at  them.  Only  it 
makes  it  hard  for  Eoger.  As  I  tell  you,  a  few 
have  come  to  me  and  been  very  kind,  but  for 
the  most  part,  of  course,  they  hold  aloof;  and 
one  or  two  have  done  more  than  hold  aloof. 
Sir  Henry  Elvers  has,  you  know.  He  has 
told  Eoger  to  his  face — ah  !  I  need  not  try 
to  repeat  it !  He  said  far  more,  I  know,  than 
Eoger  has  ever  told  me.' 
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'  But,  Mrs.  Brydon,  you  ought  not  to 
mind  what  grandpapa  says.  He  is  so  dread- 
fully prejudiced,  so  dreadfully  violent.  I 
don't  believe  Dr.  Brydon  cares  one  bit.' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  does — in  a  way,  he  does.  He 
has  a  temper  too, — and  he  is  obstinate  ;  when 
he  is  opposed  he  gets  sometimes  very  obsti- 
nate indeed.  If  he  were  a  different  kind  of 
man,  you  see, — now  when  he  has  found  out 
how  difficult  it  makes  things  for  me  to  be 
here, — he  would  give  in,  and  let  me  go  ;  but 
he  won't  give  in — he  won't  hear  of  it.' 

'  Of  course  he  won't,'  said  Diana. 

*  I  feel  so  strongly  for  my  own  part  that  I 
ought  never  to  have  come.' 

'  Well,  but,  now  that  you  have  come, 
what  can  you  do  but  remain?  It  seems  to 
me  that  to  do  anything  else  would  put  Dr. 
Brydon  in  a  very  unpleasant  position.  Your 
coming  in  the  first  instance  may  possibly 
have  been  unwise — I  can't  say — but  now  that 
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you  are  actually  here,  ^hj,  it  would  simply 
mean  defeat  for  him  if  vou  were  to  go.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  what  he  says.' 

'  Of  course  it  is.  And  I  don't  imagine  he 
would  much  hke  the  feehng  of  having  been 
beaten.' 

'Indeed  he  would  not.  As  I  often  tell 
him,  he  is  a  born  fighter.  Only  you  mustn't 
misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that,  Miss 
Fielding.  You  mustn't  think  that  he  is  ty- 
rannical, or  hard  to  live  with.  Oh  no,  he  is 
not  that  I  There  is  no  kinder  man  living. 
But,  I  mean,  he  doesn't  shrink  from  a  fight. 
In  a  way,  he  almost  likes  it.    It  is  his  nature.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Diana  drily  ;  '  I  should  quite 
suppose  it  was.' 

'  And  sc,  you  see,  he  won't  give  in.' 

'Well,'  said  the  girl  after  a  moment's 
pause,  '  I  think  he  is  right.  I  wouldn't  give 
in  either — in  his  place.  People  have  no  ri^/ht 
to  dictate  to  him.' 
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'  So  he  thinks.' 

'  And  he  is  doing  what  no  generous 
person  would  blame  him  for.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  that ! ' 

'But  my  grandfather,  you  see,  Mrs. 
Brydon,  is  not  generous.  I  like  him  in  many 
ways— I  am  almost  fond  of  him — but  he  is 
terribly  fierce  and  stiff  and  narrow  in  his  own 
views.  And,  because  I  am  staying  in  his 
house.  Dr.  Brydon  tells  me '  (a  little  bitterly), 
'  and  he  tells  me  himself,  that  I  must  conform 
to  his  prejudices  ;  and  so,  between  them  both, 
I  am  fairly  tied  and  helpless.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Brydon  warmly,  '  I 
understand — I  understand  it  thoroughly.' 

'  Yes — but  that  doesn't  make  it  the  less 
hateful  to  me,'  pursued  Diana.  '  At  home  I  am 
accustomed  to  do  what  I  hke.  If  you  lived 
near  us  we  would  all  try  so  to  be  kind  to  you.' 

'I  am  sure  you  would.  Thank  you  for 
saying  that.     But— you  mustn't  mind.' 
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'  I  can't  help  myself,'  said  Diana,  '  but — I 
do  mind.' 

She  stayed  with  Mrs.  Brydon  for  an  hour, 
and  then,  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance,  slie 
took  her  leave  of  her,  and  made  her  formal 
farewell.  It  went  sorely  against  the  grain 
with  her  to  do  this,  and  to  find  herself  com- 
pelled to  act  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Brydon  as 
other  people  ordered  her,  and  not  as  she 
wished  to  act  herself,  but  yet  how  could  she 
do  otherwise? 

'I  shall  still  see  you  sometimes  at  church. 
This  is  not  good-bye  for  altogether,'  she  said 
with  emphasis  before  she  left  the  house. 

'  Oh  no — not  for  altogether,  I  hope,'  Mrs. 
Brydon  answered. 

And  then  they  kissed  one  another,  and 
Diana  unwillingly  went  her  way. 

'  Grandpapa  is  an  old  tyrant,  and  Dr. 
Brydon — I  don't  feel  much  in  charity  witli 
Dr.  Brydon  either,'  the  girl  thought  to  herself 
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as  she  walked  home.  '  I  don't  think  he 
treated  me  nicely  the  other  day.  I  believe 
in  reality — though  of  course  that  gentle  little 
woman  won't  allow  it — that,  in  spite  of  his 
good  qualities,  he  is  a  good  bit  of  a  tyrant 
too.  Oh  dear,  men  are  very  vexing  I — and 
how  difficult  peojDle  often  are  to  work  with  I 
Now,  honestly,  I  don't  think' — and  Diana 
meditatively  knitted  her  brows — '  that  /  am 
difficult  to  work  with  at  all ! ' 


CHAPTER  IV 


ES — men  generally  were  vexing,  Diana 
thought ;  and,  considering  that  she 
had  only  yet  been  at  Wilmotes  for 
little  more  than  a  week,  she  had  already  got 
her  hands  pretty  full  with  them.  It  was  not 
only  that  her  grandfather  and  Dr.  Brydon 
occupied  and  troubled  her,  but  there  was 
Cecil  too  !  What  was  she  to  do  with  Cecil  ? 
Already  more  than  once  she  had  earnestly 
asked  herself  this  question,  and  as  yet  the 
inquiry  was  one  that  had  by  no  means  got 
itself  satisfactorily  answered.    For  the  lad  was 
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SO  amiable,  and  so  anxious  to  please  lier,  and 
she  was  so  sorry  for  him,  and  yet  his  ami- 
ability and  his  devotion  wearied  her  so.  They 
wearied  her,  and,  what  was  worse,  they  tried 
her  temper  :  at  times,  when  she  was  with  him, 
they  made  her  impatient  and  almost  fierce, 
because,  before  this,  not  only  had  a  suspicion 
entered  the  girl's  mind,  but  a  feeling  had  even 
been  forced  upon  her  which  was  not  far  from 
conviction,  that,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  with 
which  he  regarded  his  grandson,  Sir  Henry, 
for  his  own  ends,  encouraged  the  boy's  admi- 
ration of  her.  Already  he  had  thrown  out 
hints  which  she  had  resented,  and  made  jests 
at  which  she  had  flamed  up  hot  as  fire. 
'  Does  he  want  me  to  marry  him  ?  Can  he 
possibly  think  that  I  would  ever  do  it  ? '  she 
had  demanded  of  herself,  blazing  with  maiden 
scorn  and  wrath. 

And  yet  she  was  often  kind  to  Cecil,  and 
gentle  and  j)atient  with  him.      He  was  her 
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cousin,  and  that  fact,  to  her  mind,  gave  him 
a  certain  claim  ujDon  her :  he  was  so  weak, 
and,  though  she  had  a  great  contempt  for 
weakness,  yet  she  had  a  great  pity  for  it  too  : 
he  was  so  amiable  :  he  had  been  so  hardly 
treated  :  he  had  a  touch  of  genius  in  him. 
'  At  least,  T  suppose  it  is  genius,'  she  used  to 
think  dubiously,  conscious  that  her  own  very 
undeveloped  musical  gifts  gave  her  no  great 
power  of  judging.  The  poor  young  fellow, 
for  his  part,  was  always  eager  to  exhibit  his 
talent  before  her,  but  she  on  her  side  was  by 
no  means  always  wilhng  to  present  herself  for 
these  exhibitions.  His  playing,  she  felt,  was 
wonderful  and  beautiful,  but  when  he  had  once 
"ot  his  fiddle  in  his  hand  it  was  evident  that 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  lay  it  down  again,  and 
it  was  equally  evident  that  she  could  have 
seen  him  lay  it  down  after  an  hour's  perform- 
ance with  extreme  content.  He  was  always 
asking  her  with  a  sort  of  timid  eagerness  to 
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come  up  to  his  turret  room  and  let  him  play 
to  her,  and  she  would  sometimes  accede  to  his 
request  and  go,  but  at  other  times  she  would 
decline  to  go,  saying  that  she  had  other  work 
on  hand,  and  then  his  hopeful  face  would  fall, 
and  he  would  go  his  way  without  another 
word,  leaving  a  sort  of  remorseful  pang  in 
Diana's  heart.  For  in  truth  she  did  not  like 
to  pain  him, — she  would  have  liked  to  make 
him  happy  if  she  could ;  only  his  companion- 
ship bored  her  so  horribly. 

'  Oh,  I  wish  Cecil  had  something  else  to  do 
than  to  play  that  fiddle ! '  she  broke  out  one 
day  suddenly  to  Mrs.  Eivers.  'Aunt,  don't 
you  wish  it  too?  Doesn't  it  seem  rather 
dreadful  to  you  ?  Of  course  I  know  that  it  is 
all  right  for  some  people  to  be  musicians  and 
nothing  else,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is — it 
doesn't  seem  to  me  that  Cecil  is  strong  enough 
for  that.  He  wants  something  to  brace  him 
more,  I  think  ;  if  he  could  ride,  or  hunt,  or 
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even    go    out    into   the   fields    and   drive    a 
plough ' 

'Oh,  Diana!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pavers  hur- 
riedly, '  he  couldn't  do  that,  you  know  ! ' 

'  Well,  no,  I  suppose  he  couldn't  do  that,' 
Diana  assented.  '  Well,  then,  I  wish  he  was 
at  school.'  And  she  went  her  way  with  an 
impatient  sigh. 

He  was  one-and-twenty,  but  he  was  only 
fit  to  be  at  school,  she  thought.  '  And 
grandpapa  knows  that  too,'  she  told  herself. 
'  Grandpapa  knows  he  is  a  mere  boy,  and 
he  despises  him,  and  hates  him.  And  yet, 
though  he  treats  him  almost  as  if  he  were  a 

dog,  he  can  dare  to  think ! '     And  then 

the  girl  broke  ofi*  her  speech,  with  the  indig- 
nant colour  in  her  face.  Amongst  them  all 
she  had  a  good  deal  to  try  her,  she  thought. 

But  still  she  was  happy  enough  as  these 
days  passed  on ;  she  had  too  much  buoyancy 
of  nature,  and  too  delightful  a  consciousness 
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of  youth  and  health  and  power  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  anything  but  happy.  Throughout  her 
life,  up  to  this  time,  a  certain  feeling  of 
triumph  had  always  accompanied  Diana. 
There  was  so  much  natural  force  in  her  that, 
in  her  little  world,  she  had  never  known 
defeat — she  had  never  almost  been  confronted 
even  with  opposition.  Here  at  Wilmotes,  it 
is  true,  she  had  begun  to  meet  with  some 
opposition ;  but  as  yet,  though  this  had 
astonished,  it  had  in  no  way  depressed  her. 
On  the  whole,  she  experienced  not  a  little 
entertainment  in  her  half- serious  encounters 
with  her  grandfather ;  and  as  for  her  en- 
counter with  Dr.  Brydon, — why,  that  was 
merely  a  thing  to  be  put  out  of  her  memory 
as  an  unpleasant  incident,  not  worth  recalling, 
nor  in  any  way  vexing  herself  over.  He  was  a 
cantankerous,  uncourteous  sort  of  man,  she 
only  thought,  whom  in  future  it  would  be 
wise  to  avoid.     '  Only  I  hope  I  shan't  be  ill 
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while  I  am  here  !  '  she  one  day  exclaimed 
to  herself,  with  considerable  -vYarmth,  '  for  I 
should  hate  to  have  to  be  doctored  by  him. 
It  would  seem  to  me  somehow  so  humiliating.' 
And  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  with  a 
certain  anxiety  (happily  quite  uncalled  for) 
lest  her  aspect  should  not  denote  a  condition 
of  perfect  health. 

There  were  days  when,  by  good  manage- 
ment, she  escaped  very  much  from  poor 
Cecil's  dog-like  attendance,  but  there  were 
other  days  when  she  was  less  fortunate,  and 
when  she  had,  with  more  or  less  of  patience, 
to  submit  to  a  good  deal  of  his  company. 
The  lad,  as  she  was  painfully  conscious,  was 
always  seeking  her,  and  lying  in  w^ait  for  her. 
She  was  too  exciting  and  attractive  an  ele- 
ment to  have  come  into  his  sad  and  cramped 
life,  for  her  beauty  and  brightness  to  have 
failed  to  take  his  boyish  heart  by  storm.  In  all 
his  previous  crude  imaginings  he  had  probably 
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never  even  conceived  of  anything  resembling 
her ;  before  she  dawned  upon  him,  some 
dreamy,  mild  poetic  vision  had  perhaps  been 
his  only  ideal  (if,  indeed,  he  had  so  much 
as  had  an  ideal  at  all)  of  desirable  woman- 
hood. Inevitably,  therefore,  when  she  came 
she  captivated  and  overwhelmed  him,  and 
brought  him  to  her  feet,  a  happy  and  helpless 
victim. 

'  I  think  you  have  opened  a  new  world 
to  us  all,'  he  ventured  to  say  to  her  one 
day. 

'  I  think  you  all  needed  most  desperately  to 
have  a  new  world  opened  to  you,'  she  replied, 
'  for  the  one  in  which  I  found  you  was  an 
awfully  dull  one.  But  I  have  done  little 
enough.  I  should  like  to  do  a  great  deal 
more.' 

'  Oh,  then,  I  only  wish  you  would  ! '  cried 
the  enraptured  boy. 

'  The  thinj]^  I  should  like  to  do  most  of  all,' 
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said  Diana  ruthlessly,  '  would  be  to  send  you 
off  to  sell — to  college.' 

And  then  the  lad  looked  at  her,  and  the 
light  went  out  of  his  eyes. 

But  Diana,  who  was  a  born  reformer, 
really  meant  that  she  should  like  to  do  this 
.thing.  She  meant  it  so  seriously  that  she 
meditated  on  it,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rebuff 
that  she  had  already  suffered  in  proposing 
it  to  her  grandfather,  she  boldly  made  other 
opportunities  of  proposing  it  to  him  again, 
and  urging  it  with  all  the  force  of  her  feminine 
will. 

'  Grandfather,  I  can't  think  how  you  can 
bear  to  do  wrong  things  deliberately,'  she 
coolly  said  to  him  one  day.  '  Of  course  we 
all  of  us  do  wrong  things  hastily,  but  how 
you  can  persist  in  doing  what  you  ought  not, 
does  puzzle  me.  Now  I  really  think  you 
must  be  troubled  sometimes  about  Cecil.' 

'  I  am  troubled  often  about  him,  my  dear,' 
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replied  Sir  Henry  readily.  '  I  never  re- 
member his  existence  without  annoyance.  I 
have  had  some  serious  thoughts  at  times  of 
shooting  him.' 

'  You  could  easily  get  rid  of  him  without 
shooting  him,'  said  Diana  severely.  '  I  don't 
know  why  you  always  jest  about  him  in  this 
bitter  way.  Why  don't  you  treat  him  kindly  ? 
Why  don't  you  educate  him  ?  It  is  a  shame 
that  you  don't.' 

*  If  you  don't  approve  of  his  want  of 
education,  take  him  in  hand  yourself,'  re- 
torted Sir  Henry.  '  You  know  all  the  ologies, 
don't  you  ?  Your  father  is  a  learned  man, 
and  I  suppose  has  shovelled  some  of  his 
learning  into  you.  Take  him  for  your  pupil, 
and  see  what  will  come  of  it,'  and  the  old 
man  gave  a  low  chuckle,  which,  though  it 
was  only  faintly  audible,  kindled  Diana's 
wrath. 

'  I   shall   do    nothing   of    the    sort,'    she 
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answered  with  dignity,  '  and  you  know  that 
very  well.  But  you  ought  to  see  that  he  is 
taught.  I  do  wonder  that  your  conscience 
can  let  you  treat  him  as  you  do.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Sir  Henry  suavely,  '  pray 
don't  concern  yourself  about  my  conscience.' 

'  But  how  can  I  help  it,  grandpapa,  when 
I  like  you,  and  you  do  wrong?  You  see,  if 
I  didn't  like  you,'  said  the  girl  with  sudden 
winningness,  '  then  it  wouldn't  worry  me  half 
so  much.  I  should  be  sorry,  but  that  is  all, 
— ^just  as  I  am  sorry  about  Cecil.  I  am  awfully 
sorry  for  Cecil ;  but  yet  what  troubles  me  far 
the  most  is,  not  that  things  are  wrong  for 
him,  but  that  you  should  be  so  hard  and 
unjust.  I  don't  mind  some  of  your  faults  so 
very  much,  such  as  your  temper,  for  instance 
(though  I  am  afraid  it  is  dreadful  sometimes), 
but  it  does  vex  me  to  see  you  doing  really  un- 
just and  vicious  things.  I  don't  beheve  noble 
people  are  ever  vicious,  grandpapa ;  and,  in 
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spite  of  your  temper,  I  should  so  like  to  think 
that  at  bottom  you  were — a  little — noble.' 

'  Child,'  said  Sir  Henry,  '  don't  be  a  fool.' 

But  he  did  not  speak  unkindly,  and  after 
a  moment  or  two  he  even  laughed. 

'You  are  a  curiously  meddlesome  young 
woman,'  he  exclaimed,  '  and  meddlesome 
people  sooner  or  later  mostly  get  their  fingers 
burnt.  Leave  me  to  settle  accounts  with 
that  boy,  my  dear.  I  have  my  reasons  for 
what  I  do.  You  wouldn't  approve  of  them 
most  probably  if  you  knew  them ;  therefore, 
I  please  to  keep  them  to  myself.' 

'  And  you  won't  send  him  to  college  ? '  she 
asked  wistfully. 

'No,  I  won't  send  him  to  college,'  he 
said,  and  suddenly  struck  his  staff  upon  the 
ground  with  an  emphasis  that  made  Diana 
jump. 

She  had  begun  by  this  time  to  find  some 
little   occupation  for  her  leisure  hours.     Of 
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these  leisure  hours,  by  dexterous  avoidance 
of  her  cousin's  companionship,  she  managed 
to  have  a  considerable  supply,  and  she  began 
to  employ  them  in  making  acquaintances  in 
the  village  amongst  the  cottagers.  This,  from 
her  bringing  up,  seemed  to  her  a  natural  use 
to  turn  them  to,  and  was  one  that,  on  the 
whole,  suited  her.  One  day  in  an  old 
woman's  cottage  she  encountered  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  ]\Ir.  Yilhers,  and  they 
had  afterwards  occasional  dealings  with  one 
another,  and  he  recommended  various  other 
persons  in  the  village  to  her  notice.  *  I  am 
a  clergyman's  daughter,  and  I  have  always 
been  used  to  parish  work,'  she  told  him. 

On  one  occasion  he  said  to  her  frankly,  '  I 
should  like  to  call  on  you  ;  only,  as  I  dare  say 
you  know,  I  am  not  on  terms  with  Sir  Henry 
Kivers.' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  Grandpapa  has  many 
prejudices,'  Diana  answered  gravely. 
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'  He  lias  indeed,'  returned  Mr.  Yilliers  with 
fervour. 

And  then  neither  of  them  said  anything 
more.  But  as  time  went  on  Diana  met  Mr. 
ViUiers  pretty  often  going  amongst  his  peo- 
ple, and  got  to  like  him.  And  also,  as  in  the 
course  of  her  visitations  was  almost  inevitable, 
she  occasionally  met  Dr.  Brydon,  though  for 
some  time  their  encounters  were  merely  of 
the  briefest  sort.  One  afternoon,  however, 
chancing  to  meet  him  in  the  village,  to  her 
surprise,  instead  of,  as  usual,  merely  raising 
his  hat  to  her,  he  set  himself  at  her  side. 

'  Are  you  going  home  ?  Then  our  roads 
lie  together  for  a  little  way,'  he  said  simply ; 
and  without  any  other  preface  began  to  walk 
on  with  her. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  walked 
tosfether  since  the  morninor  when  he  had 
performed  his  ungracious  task  of  requesting 
her  to  cease  her  visits  to  his  sister,  and  the 
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remembrance  of  that  last  occasion  came  pain- 
fully and  vividly,  and  even  resentfully,  to 
her  mind  as  he  walked  with  and  talked  to 
her  now.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  emotion 
that  his  companionship  roused  in  her  at  fir^^t, 
she  found  herself  presently  submitting  to  it 
with  composure,  and  even  with  a  certain  satis- 
faction ;  for  Dr.  Brydon  could  talk  pleasantlv, 
she  found,  when  he  chose;  he  could  even, 
she  allowed  to  herself,  talk  interestingly — 
which  was  what  few  people  did,  this  conceited 
young  woman  mentally  remarked.  And, 
moreover,  he  was  natural — unusually  natural, 
frank,  and  free  from  self- consciousness. 

They  walked  up  the  hill  together,  and  she 
inwardly  made  these  comments  on  him  as  they 
went,  feeling  herself  involuntarily  grooving 
in  charity  with  him,  or,  at  least,  more  nearly 
in  charity  than  she  had  been  yet.  Eor  she 
liked  a  man  to  have  some  stuff  in  him,  and 
she    began    to    think    that    there    must    be 
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Stuff  in  Dr.  Brydon.  She  perceived  that  he 
talked  out  of  a  full  mind — a  mind  which,  with 
a  sense  of  humility  that  was  no  doubt  highly 
salutary,  she  was  conscious  must  be  far 
better  furnished  than  her  own  ;  and  as  she 
listened  to  him  a  feeling  stole  upon  her  which 
she  half  liked  (because  her  nature  was  a 
generous  one),  and  half  resented  (because 
she  was  very  vain),  the  feeling  that,  as  com- 
pared with  a  man  of  his  sort,  she  herself  was 
a  very  superficial  creature. 

Half  liking  her  entertainment,  therefore, 
she  walked  by  his  side  till  their  roads  parted. 
As  they  stopped  at  this  point  to  bid  one  an- 
other good-bye  she  asked  him,  with  perhaps 
a  noticeable  touch  of  self-consciousness,  to 
remember  her  to  his  sister.  It  was  the  only 
mention  of  Mrs.  Brydon  that  either  of  them 
had  made. 

'  Yes,  surely,'  he  said  when  she  spoke,  and 
suddenly  paused,  and  then  added  abruptly: 
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'  I  hope  you  believe  that  if  my  sister  could 
see  more  of  you  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  me.' 

Diana  lifted  up  her  head  at  this,  with  a 
quick,  involuntary,  haughty  Httle  laugh. 

'  You  are  very  civil  to  say  so,'  she  briefly 
answered. 

'  You  give  me  more  credit  than  I  deserve,' 
he  returned.  '  I  was  not  thinking  of  being 
civil.' 

And  then  he  hfted  his  hat,  and  turned 
away ;  and  Diana,  with  the  colour  a  Httle  in 
her  face,  also  went  her  way  home. 

In  the  drive  at  Wilmotes  she  came  upon 
Cecil,  hanging  about  and  lying  in  wait  for  her, 
and  the  sight  of  liim  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
her  temper.  She  knitted  her  brows  at  him 
and  snubbed  him. 

'  Why  in  the  world  have  you  not  been  for 
a  good  walk  ? '  she  said  to  him. 
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'  I  thought  you  would  be  coming  back,' 
he  meekly  answered. 

'And  what  had  my  commg  back  to  do 
with  it  ? '  she  retorted.  '  If  I  were  you  I 
would  walk  ten  miles  a  day — or  ride  twenty. 
But  you  sit  up  in  that  tower  of  yours  till  it 
takes  all  life  and  vigour  out  of  you.' 

'  Why  don't  you  let  me  walk  with  you, 
then  ?  '  asked  the  lad,  stung  into  sudden 
courage.  'I  would  walk  far  enough  if  you 
would  do  that.  But  you  would  rather  sit 
with  the  stupidest  old  woman  in  the  village 
than  go  anywhere  with  me.' 

And  then  Diana  sighed  with  a  certain  im- 
patience, but  yet  with  a  sort  of  pity  too. 

'  Well,  come  across  the  park,  and  we  will 
liave  a  walkfnow,'  she  said  abruptly,  with 
a  little  effort.  And  she  forthwith  led  the 
way  ;  and  they  walked  and  talked  for  an  hour 
under  the  trees — and  poor  Cecil  was  made 
happy. 
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But  at  the  hour's  end  Diana  was  so  tired 
that  she  said  she  must  go  in,  and,  though  she 
kindly  tried  to  hide  her  weariness  from  him, 
she  yawned  repeatedly  as  she  went  towards 
the  house. 
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^N  the  whole,  though  Mrs.  Elvers  was 
so  timid  and  colourless  a  woman, 
Diana  did  not  get  on  badly  with 
her.  She  had  a  good  deal  of  pity  for  down- 
trodden women ;  she  had,  perhaps,  a  good 
deal  of  pity  for  weakness  generally,  though — 
as  in  Cecirs  case — where  it  was  joined  to  a 
power  of  annoying  her,  the  old  Adam  in  her 
nature  tempted  her  to  come  down  upon  it 
pretty  sharply.  But  Mrs.  Elvers  did  not 
annoy  her  at  all,  as  Cecil  did,  and  so  the  girl's 
good-heartedness  made  her  in  general  very 
kind  to  her.     They  used  to  take  drives  to- 
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gether  sometimes,  and  make  calls  at  neigh- 
bouring houses.  It  was  a  thinly-peopled 
district,  but  the  poor  lady  had  a  few  acquaint- 
ances with  whom  she  exchanged  periodical 
visits,  and  in  seeing  whom  she  took  a  feeble 
pleasure. 

'  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  very  little  in 
the  way  of  parties  for  you,  my  dear  ;  you 
see,  we  are  not  people  who  either  give  or 
go  to  parties,'  she  had,  very  soon  after 
her  arrival,  informed  Diana  deprecatingly ; 
'  but  there  are  one  or  two  nice  families  whom 
I  call  on  sometimes  ;  I  go  in  to  afternoon  tea, 
you  know,  and  it  makes  a  little  break.' 

And  so  to  these  one  or  two  families  she 
introduced  Diana,  and  in  this  way  the  girl 
also  made  a  few  acquaintances,  and  even,  as 
time  went  on,  received  some  invitations,  as  so 
handsome  and  bright  a  girl,  appearing  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  a  small  and  dull  com- 
munity, could  hardly  fail  to  do. 
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The  receipt  of  these  invitations  delighted 
Mrs.  Eivers. 

'  Oh,  Diana,  we  are  asked  to  a  garden 
party  at  Mrs.  Westbrook's ! '  she  announced 
one  morning,  with  quite  a  little  pink  colour 
in  her  cheeks.  '  I  am  so  glad  !  I  don't  know 
if  /  shall  go, — though  perhaps  I  ought  ?  What 
do  you  think  ?  Of  course  girls  generally 
have  somebody  to  chaperon  them.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Diana,  half  laughing,  '  I 
shall  want  you  to  chaperon  me.  You  don't 
know  what  Avolves  might  be  there.  It  would 
never  do  for  you  to  send  me  amongst  them 
unguarded.  We'll  go  together,  Aunt  Eivers. 
and  have  a  good  time  of  it.' 

'  And  Cecil  must  go  with  us  too,'  said  his 
mother.     '  You  must  persuade  him,  Diana.' 

'  Ah  ! '  ejaculated  Diana,  a  little  dubiously. 
But  she  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
her  brow,  which  had  slightly  contracted, 
cleared  again.  '  I  think  we  should  all  four 
go,'  she  said  abruptly. 
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'  What,  your  grandfather  as  well ! '  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Rivers,  almost  aghast.  '  Oh,  he 
would  never  think  of  it ! ' 

'  But  I  don't  know  why  he  shouldn't,'  said 
Diana.     '  I  shall  ask  him,  at  any  rate.' 

And  she  did  so. 

'  Grandpapa,'  she  inquired  of  him  cheer- 
fully when  they  next  met,  '  are  you  going  to 
Mrs.  Westbrook's  party  ?  ' 

'  Am  I  going  to — Jericho  ! '  replied  Sir 
Henry.  '  What  do  you  mean  by  Mrs.  West- 
brook's  party  ? ' 

'  Oh,  has  Aunt  Eivers  not  told  you  ?  '  said 
Diana.  '  We  are  all  invited  to  a  garden 
party  there  on  the  21st — all  four  of  us ;  and 
I  want  you  to  go  because  it  will  make  it  so 
much  nicer,  you  know.' 

'  I  am  sorry  not  to  make  things  "  nice," 
said  Sir  Henry  ironically ;  '  but  I  shall  go  to 
few  more  parties  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
and  one  of  those  few,  you  may  be  very  sure, 
won't  be  Mrs.  Westbrook's.' 
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'  Not  even  to  please  me,  grandpapa  ? ' 
asked  the  girl. 

'  Not  even  to  please  you,  my  dear,'  replied 
the  old  man,  and  laughed,  but  perhaps  not 
quite  unkindly. 

Later  on  in  the  day  he  surprised  her  not 
a  little  by  suddenly  flicking  a  ten-pound  note 
almost  into  her  face,  with  the  curt  remark : 
'  There,  go  and  get  some  finery  for  yourself. 
You'll  want  it,  I  suppose,  if  you're  to  go 
gadding  to  these  places.' 

'  Oh,  grandpapa ! '  cried  Diana,  flushing 
at  this  brusque  presentation  with  a  little 
natural  pleasure,  but  yet  taken  aback  by  it 
too.  '  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  need  to  get 
anything.     I  think  I  have  what  will  do.' 

'  Spend  the  money,  child,  and  hold  your 
tongue,'  retorted  the  old  man. 

And  then  Diana  hesitated  a  moment,  but 
after  that  moment  bent  down  her  fair  head 
suddenly,  and  shyly  and  abruptly  kissed  him. 
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'  I  always  kiss  papa  when  he  gives  me  a 
new  gown,'  she  explained  with  her  next 
breath,  apologetically. 

'  If  you  only  kiss  him  on  those  occasions 
you  don't  do  it  very  often  then,'  replied  Sir 
Henry  bluntly. 

(He  had  jerked  his  head  aside  at  her  salu- 
tation, so  that  her  kiss,  instead  of  alighting 
on  his  cheek,  had  dropped  unintentionally  on 
his  ear.) 

But  the  girl  broke  into  a  happy  laugh. 

'  Ah,  but  then  I  dont  only  do  it  on  those 
occasions.  I  do  it  on  all  kinds  of  occasions. 
He — he  likes  being  kissed, — better  than  you 
do,  grandpapa.' 

'  Humph ! '  said  Sir  Henry,  with  a  grunt, 
'  he  may  very  easily  do  that.' 

And  then  he  gave  his  head  a  shake  again, 
hke  a  cat  whose  whiskers  had  been  brushed 
awry. 

Diana    went    away   with    her   ten-pound 
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note,  and  thought  with  a  sigh  how  she  should 
like  to  send  it  home.  If  only  she  might ! 
But  the  thing,  she  knew,  could  not  be  done ; 
so  she  took  the  money  to  Mrs.  Eivers,  and 
they  consulted  together  over  the  spending  of 
it ;  and  the  result  of  their  consultations  was 
that,  when  the  day  of  Mrs.  Westbrook's  party 
came,  Diana  went  and  showed  herself  to  Sir 
Henry,  clothed  in  the  prettiest  and  daintiest 
garments  that  she  had  ever  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  possess. 

'  Grandpapa,  I  have  come  for  you  to  look 
at  me,'  she  said  as  she  presented  herself 
before  him,  blushing  a  little,  for  she  could 
not  but  be  conscious  that  the  pretty  dress 
became  her.  '  I  have  bought  all  these  things 
with  what  you  gave  me ;  and  I  want  you  to 
see  if  you  think  them  nice.' 

Sir  Henry  looked  at  her,  beginning  at  her 
head  and  going  down  to  her  feet,  and  then 
gave  one  of  his  grim  laughs. 
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'  Yes,  you  are  very  well  satisfied  witli 
yourself,  I  see,'  was  his  gruff  comment.  '  I 
dare  say  you  look  well  enough.  At  any  rate, 
you  are  improved.  111  say  that.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  think  so  too.  Fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds,'  rej^lied  Diana  demurely. 
'  And  these  are  very  pretty  feathers,  aren't 
they,  grandpapa?     I  like  the  feehng  of  them.' 

'  I'll  be  bound  you  do,  you  young  minx  ! ' 
replied  Sir  Henry,  and  laughed  his  cynical 
laugh  again. 

It  was  only  May,  but  the  weather  was  as 
warm  as  summer ;  so  Mrs.  Westbrook's  guests 
distributed  themselves  for  the  most  part  about 
her  gardens ;  and  Diana  was  introduced  to 
various  people  whom  she  had  not  seen  before, 
and  was  soon  enjoying  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  in  a  simple,  girlish  way.  For  a  time 
she  remained  with  Mrs.  Elvers  and  Cecil,  but 
presently  some  of  her  new  acquaintances  drew 
her   awa}^   from   them.      The   young   people 
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were  playing  tennis,  and  though  she  herself, 
to  her  regret,  could  not  play  tennis,  yet  it 
amused  her  to  watch  the  game ;  so  she  stood 
and  looked  on  at  it,  and  talked  about  it  for 
a  good  while  to  a  young  man  who,  having 
been  brought  to  her  side,  seemed  quite  con- 
tent to  remain  there  and  explain  its  mysteries 
to  her.  He  stood  on  one  side  of  her,  talking 
pretty  continuously;  and  hovering  on  her 
other  side,  a  little  in  her  rear,  stood  Cecil, 
listless  and  unoccupied,  waiting  for  such 
crumbs  of  notice  as  Diana  might  from  time 
to  time  accord  him.  She  had  left  him  with 
his  mother,  but  he  had  soon  strayed  away 
from  his  mother,  and  followed  her. 

She  heard  him  at  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes  greeting  some  one,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  answering  greeting  she  turned  round, 
for  she  recognised  the  speaker's  voice  as  Dr. 
Brydon's.  Perhaps  by  this  time  she  was 
oretting  rather  tired   of    her   talkative   com- 
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panion,  and  did  not  feel  sorry  to  have  an 
excuse  for  leaving  him.  At  any  rate,  she 
turned  to  Dr.  Brydon  with  some  cordiality. 

'  I  thought  you  were  always  too  busy  to 
come  to  parties  hke  these  ? '  she  said  to  him 
with  a  smile. 

'  So  I  am,'  he  answered,  '  but  I  have 
always  to  come  to  ]Mrs.  Westbrook's  parties. 
Mrs.  Westbrook  and  I  are  old  cronies,  and 
when  she  tells  me  to  do  a  thing  I  have  to  do 
it.  I  come  for  half  an  hour  when  she  won't 
let  me  off.' 

And  then  he  came  forward  to  the  other 
man's  place,  and  for  a  few  minutes  longer  she 
watched  the  players,  and  they  made  remarks 
upon  them. 

But  this  entertainment  had  begun  to  pall 
upon  her,  so  presently  she  turned  to  Cecil 
(for  the  poor  fellow  had  his  uses  sometimes), 
and  proposed  that  they  should  go  and  find 
Mrs.   Elvers ;    and  as  she  moved  to  do  this, 
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Dr.  Brydon  moved  too,  and  followed  her, 
and  perhaps  the  girl  (who  did  not  care  much 
for  Cecil's  conversation)  was  rather  pleased. 
So  they  walked  over  the  smooth-shaven  lawns 
together,  talking  as  they  went ;  and  it  came 
about  that  Diana  said  nothing  more  about 
finding  Mrs.  Rivers.  In  fact,  she  probably 
foro-ot  her ;  for  Dr.  Brydon,  as  I  have  already 
said,  could  make  himself  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  his  talk  interested  her  more  than 
the  society  talk  to  which,  before  he  came,  she 
had  been  listening.  She  paced  by  his  side 
contentedly  enough  for  some  few  minutes, 
until  they  met  Mrs.  Westbrook,  who  stopped 
to  speak  to  them,  and  then,  designedly  or 
undesignedly,  added  to  Diana's  satisfaction 
by  seizing  on  Cecil,  and  carrying  him  off  a 
reluctant  captive  to  do  duty  in  some  other 
place. 

'  Mr.  Rivers,  I  have  somebody  that  I  want 
to  introduce  you  to,'  she  said  to  him. 
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'  Oh,  but  it  doesn't  matter,  does  it  ? ' 
exclaimed  unwilling  Cecil. 

At  this  inquiry,  however,  Mrs.  Westbrook 
only  laughed,  and  put  her  hand  within  his 
arm. 

'Yes,  it  does  matter  very  much,'  she  said. 
'  It  matters  so  much  that  you  must  come  with 
me,  whether  you  will  or  not.'  And  she  took 
him  off. 

'  Eather  hard  lines,'  said  Dr.  Brydon 
briefly,  when  this  strategic  movement  had 
been  accomplished,  and  he  was  left  with 
Diana.     '  The  poor  lad  doesn't  want  to  go.' 

'  Xo,  he  is  so  terribly  shy,'  Diana  said,  and 
sighed  half  with  impatience.  '  He  is  worse 
than  any  girl.' 

'  Most  girls  are  not  much  troubled  with 
shyness,  it  seems  to  me,'  Dr.  Brydon  retorted  ; 
'  but  as  for  this  poor  fellow,  it's  pitiable.' 
And  then  he  suddenly  struck  his  stick  upon 
the    ground,    and — '  Your    grandfather    has 
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something  to  answer  for  there,'  he  added,  in  a 
tone  that  brought  the  colour  to  Diana's  face. 

The  speech  was  one  that  he  had  had  no 
right    to   make,    she    thought ;   it  made   her 
angry,  and  yet  she   could   not   leave  it  un 
answered — or  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
not. 

'  I  can't  understand  grandpapa,'  she  said 
gravely,  after  a  little  silence.  '  He  may  have 
some  reason  that  we  don't  know  of ' 

'  He  has  no  reason  whatever,'  interrupted 
Dr.  Brydon  bluntly.  '  Excuse  me  for  saying 
it,  but  his  whole  treatment  of  your  cousin 
has  been  a  mere  tyrannical  exercise  of  power. 
I  have  spoken  to  him  myself  about  the  boy, 
and  more  strongly,  I  dare  say,  than  I  had  any 
business  to  do  ;  but  I  never  did  any  good  by 
it,  and  now  of  course  my  lips  are  closed.  I 
should  think  that  you  might  do  something, 
however,'  he  added  suddenly,  and  with  a 
quick  look  into  her  face. 
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'  Ah  yes,  and  so  /  thought  at  first,'  rephed 
the  girl  impulsively;  '  but  I  have  tried  too.' 

'And  failed?' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  have  failed.'  She  paused  for 
a  few  moments,  hesitating  whether  to  safjr 
more  or  not ;  but  there  were,  more  words  on 
her  lips,  and  after  that  brief  silence  she 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  uttering  them. 

'  Dr.  Brydon,'  she  said  abruptly,  '  what 
makes  him  hate  Cecil  so  ?  Do  you  know  ?  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  often,  but  I  can't.' 

'He  never  loved  his  father  before  him/ 
Dr.  Brydon  answered.  '  Cecil's  father  was  a 
man  something  like  himself,  I  believe ;  quiet 
and  refined,  and  perhaps  weak,  and  devoted 
in  the  same  extreme  way  to  music.  Sir 
Henry  despised  him,  I  have  been  told,  and 
looked  upon  him  always  as  a  milksop,  and 
when  he  died,  and  this  boy  came  here,  like  a 
mere  repetition  of  his  father,  I  imagine  it  was 
too  much  for  the  fiery  old  man  to  stand  ' 
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'  But  then  why  did  he  not  let  him  go  ? ' 
exclaimed  Diana. 

'  Because  hatred  takes  all  kinds  of  shapes, 
I  suppose,  and  your  grandfather's  took  the 
shape  of  liking  to  have  the  thing  he  hated  in 
his  sight.' 

'  But  if  that  is  true,'  cried  the  girl  quickly, 
'  he  must  be  terribly  cruel.' 

'  He  is  cruel,  whether  it  is  true  or  not,' 
replied  Dr.  Brydon  coolly. 

And  then  there  was  a  little  silence,  and 
Diana  walked  on,  conscious  of  feeling  some 
offence,  and  yet  conscious  that  her  companion 
had  said  no  more  than  the  bare  truth. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  had 
at  all  offended  her,  or  perhaps  he  was  in- 
different as  to  whether  he  had  offended  her 
or  not.  He  walked  by  her  side  for  a  few 
moments  looking  on  the  ground,  and  after 
that  pause  abruptly  resumed  the  subject  of 
their  talk. 
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'  He  and  I  have  quarrelled,  as  you  know,' 
he  began  bluntly,  '  and  so  I  can  say  nothing 
to  him  now ;  but,  if  all  is  true  that  I  hear, 
you  ought  to  have  some  influence  with  him  ; 
and,  if  you  have,  most  certainly  you  could 
not  use  it  better  than  in  urging  him  to  do 
something,  or  shaming  him  into  doing  some- 
thing, for  that  lad.' 

'  But  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  had  tried 
already,'  said  Diana  impatiently. 

'  Then  try  again.  If  he  has  the  scheme  in 
his  head  that  he  is  credited  with  having,  his 
conduct  towards  Cecil  is  more  than  cruel  : 
it  is  the  conduct  of  a  fool.' 

'  What  scheme  is  he  credited  with  having?' 
asked  Diana  quickly,  and  she  looked  at  her 
companion  with  a  certain  startled  apprehen- 
sion in  her  eyes. 

'  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,'  replied  Dr. 
Brydon  curtly  ;  and  he  put  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  stolidly  walked  on. 
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'  Yes  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  you  say  things 
without  knowing  what  you  mean  by  them,' 
returned  Diana,  rather  hotly.  '  What  scheme 
is  grandpapa  credited  with  having  ? '  and, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  she  drew  herself  up. 
'  You  may  as  well  tell  me,  for  if  you  won't, 
I  shall  ask  himself.' 

'Then  ask  himself,'  said  Dr.  Brydon, 
— '  unless  you  know  it  already,  which  I  should 
think  was  most  probable.' 

And  then  Diana  all  at  once  held  her 
tongue  ;  but  the  colour  rose  into  her  face. 

Nor,  perhaps,  did  it  rise  without  good 
cause,  for  was  it  not  bad  enough  that  she 
should  have  perceived  her  grandfather's 
wishes  with  regard  to  her,  without  the 
additional  humiliation  falling  on  her  of 
learning  that  other  people  had  divined  them 
too,  and  that  her  future  prospects  had 
become  a  topic  of  speculation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?     She    held    her    tongue   as    she 
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walked  on  by  Dr.  Brydon's  side,  but  though 
she  held  her  tongue  her  heart  was  hot,  and 
her  feehng  towards  her  companion  was  of  a 
sort  that  made  the  blood  tingle  in  her  veins. 

Perhaps  he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
incurred  her  wrath,  for  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  her  face  with  a  certain  look  of  inquiry  in 
them  after  a  few  moments,  and  then — 

*Miss  Fielding,  I  beheve  I  ought  to  ask 
your  pardon,'  he  said  gently  enough.  '  I 
know  that  I  am  a  blunt  man,  and  that  I 
speak  sometimes  too  roughly  and  frankly. 
During  our  short  acquaintance  I  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  annoy  you  more  than 
once.  If  I  have  annoyed  you  now,  pray 
forgive  me.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Diana  (she  had  let 
a  little  pause  follow  Dr.  Brydon's  speech) — 
'it  seems  to  me  that,  when  people  speak 
deprecatingly  of  their  bluntness,  they  are  very 
seldom   much   in   earnest.     I   mean   that,    if 
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they  are  blunt,  they  pride  themselves  on  being 
so,  as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  we  might  all  learn  to  be  blunt  very 
easily  if  we  cared  nothing  about  hurting  other 
people's  feelings.' 

'  That  is  quite  possible,'  said  Dr.  Brydon 
composedly. 

'  And  as  for  frankness, — frankness  is  very 
desirable,'  the  girl  went  on,  '  when  we  talk 
of  things  that  we  have  any  business  to  talk 
of;  but  frankness  about  matters  that  don't 
concern  us  at  all  does  not  seem  to  me  a  thing 
over  which  we  need  pride  ourselves  in  the 
least.' 

'  Very  true ;  only  who  is  to  decide  on 
what  concerns  us  ?  '  Dr.  Brydon  coolly  asked. 
'  We  are  concerned,  in  one  sense,  in  what 
interests  us.' 

'  Yes,  but  that  sort  of  concern,'  retorted 
Diana  quickly,  '  gives  us  no  right  to  express 
our   opinions    about    things   to   the   persons 
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who  are  more  immediately  concerned  with 
them,  unless  in  the  cases  where  our  opinions 
may  be  asked.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  and  I  stand  re- 
proved,' said  Dr.  Brydon.  '  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  argue  in  a  bad  cause ;  so  I  give  in,  and 
only  ask  you  again  to  forgive  me.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Diana  severely, '  that, 
though  you  say  that,  you  don't  really  feel  in 
the  least  that  you  need  any  forgiveness.' 

'  Miss  Fielding,'  answered  her  companion, 
'  you  are  very  shrewd,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
to  be  too  shrewd.  You  are  too  shrewd  now. 
I  ask  your  pardon  because  I  am  conscious 
that  I  have  said  what  I  had  better  have  left 
unsaid.' 

'  Because— that  is — you  consider  me  a 
foolish  girl,  who  has  taken  offence  at  what  a 
more  sensible  one  would  not  have  minded  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't  consider  you  foohsh.  If  I 
did,  I  might  be  uncourteous  enough  to  say 
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that  I  don't  care  whether  you  forgive  me  or 
not.  But,  as  the  case  stands,  I  do  care.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  offended  you.' 

'  I  am  not  offended,'  said  Diana,  after  a 
moment  or  two's  silence.  '  You  said  what 
made  me  angry  for  a  moment  ;  but  perhaps, 
if  you  only  repeated  what  other  people  are 
saying,  I  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  you. 
After  all,  it  doesn't  matter.  People  will  talk. 
I  suppose  they  do  it  everywhere,  and — in  a 
general  way — it  only  hurts  us  when  it  gets 
repeated  to  us.  Grandpapa  must  get  terribly 
talked  about,  I  fear  ? '  she  said  suddenly,  and 
raised  her  eyes  with  a  half-hesitating  look 
of  inquiry  in  them. 

'Well,  he  is  a  standing  subject  of  interest 
in  the  place,  I  allow,'  rephed  Dr.  Brydon 
with  a  laugh.  '  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise.' 

'  Oh  no,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  I 
know  that.     Well,  we  must  both  bear  it,  I 
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suppose,'  and  she   gave    a   little,  rather   im 
patient,  sigh. 

'Oh,  you  may  bear  it  easily  enough,'  re- 
pHed  Dr.  Brydon.  '  I  don't  think  your  lot  in 
the  matter  is  a  very  hard  one.  And  as  for 
Sir  Henry, — his  neighbours,  no  doubt,  haul 
him  pretty  well  over  the  coals  ;  but  I  dare  say 
you  know  yourself  that  he  would  hardly  Hke 
it  if  they  took  to  praising  him.  My  expe- 
rience of  him  is  that  he  has  a  great  deal  too 
much  contempt  for  them  to  want  their  good 
word.' 

'  I  know  he  is  very  scornful  at  times," 
said  Diana  reluctantly.  '  He  is  arrogant  and 
intolerant,  and  I  am  afraid  he  can  be  both 
unjust  and  cruel ;  but  if  it  were  not  for 
him,'  exclaimed  the  girl  with  a  quick  change 
of  tone,  '  I  could  not  hve  at  Wilmotes.  I 
like  him,  whatever  he  may  seem  to  other 
people ;  and  I  Hke  to  be  with  him.  Even 
when  he  is  rough  to  me — and  he  has  been 
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sometimes  very  rough — it  never  changes  my 
feehng  for  him.  He  is  the  salt  of  the  place 
to  me.' 

'  He  is  the  salt  of  the  place — and  the 
pepper  too — to  a  good  many  people,'  replied 
Dr.  Brydon  drily.  '  But  the  love  of  salt  varies 
in  different  palates,  you  know.  For  my  own 
part,  I  always  got  on  very  well  with  him ' 

'  Till  he  chose  to  interfere  with  you,  in 
what  did  not  concern  him  ? '  interrupted 
Diana  suavely,  with  delicate  malice. 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  broke  into  a  frank  laugh. 

'  Well,  you  have  me  there ! '  he  said ; 
'  though,  remember,  that  was  rather  a  big 
matter — to  me  and  my  poor  sister,  at  any 
rate.' 

'  I    know   it   was,'   Diana    acknowledged 

quickly  ;  but '     And  then  all  at  once  she 

closed  her  lips ;  for  that  other  might  have 
been  a  big  matter   to   Dr.    Brydon   and   his 
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sister  ;  but  was  this  at  whicli  lie  bad  hinted 
to  her  just  now  a  small  matter  to  her  ? 

They  had  rambled  rather  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  a  quiet  part  of  the 
garden  where  there  were  few  guests  except 
themselves  ;  but  at  this  point  Diana  suddenly 
turned  round. 

'  It  is  not  so  pretty  here.  Let  us  go  back,' 
she  said.     '  It  is  a  pity  we  can't  play  tennis.' 

'Oh,  I  can  play  tennis ! '  exclaimed  the 
doctor. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon ! '  ejaculated  Diana 
rather  abashed.  '  Then — had  you  not  better 
go  and  do  it  ?  ' 

'  Why  should  I  ?'  he  asked.  '  They  have 
more  players  already  than  they  want.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  will  try  and  find  Aunt 
Eivers,  and  see  what  she  is  doing,'  said  Diana. 

'  Oh,  she  is  all  right,  no  doubt,'  he  replied  : 
but  he  went  with  her  towards  the  house 
without  objection. 
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On  the  way  they  met  Cecil,  wandering 
about  alone,  and  probably  looking  for  them. 
The  poor  boy's  face  brightened  as  he  caught 
sight  of  Diana,  and  he  joyfully  set  himself  at 
her  side. 

'  I  don't  know  that  they  are  very  nice  sort 
of  things,'  he  said, '  these  parties  out  of  doors. 
You  get  so  separated  from  people.' 

'  Well,  but  you  must  get  separated  from 
people  sometimes,'  replied  Diana  cheerfully, 
'  and  you  always  meet  them  again,  you  know.' 

And  then  Cecil  laughed  with  satisfaction. 

'  Oh  yes ;  fortunately  you  always  meet 
them  again ! '  he  assented,  and  looked  up 
with  boyish  happiness  into  her  face. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  almost  time  for  us  to  go,' 
Mrs.  Eivers  said,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  when 
Diana  rejoined  her.  The  poor  lady  led  so 
retired  and  depressed  a  life  at  most  times 
that  her  afternoon's  entertainment,  and  the 
unwonted  sight  of  so  many  acquaintances,  had 
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quite  excited  her.  '  May  we  stay  for  half 
an  hour  more,  do  you  think  ? '  she  asked 
the  girl.  '  We  must  be  back,  of  course,  in 
good  time  for  dinner,  but  we  shan't  need  to 
dress  any  more,  perhaps ;  and  I  think,  as  we 
are  here,  that  another  half  hour  of  it  would 
be  nice.' 

It  was  only  six  o'clock,  and  they  stayed 
until  nearly  seven.  Diana  was  very  fairly 
amused,  and  felt  in  no  hurry  to  depart. 
She  talked  to  a  good  many  people,  and  found 
some  of  them  more  pleasant  than  she  had 
found  Dr.  Brydon ;  though,  when  at  last 
they  had  taken  leave  of  their  hostess,  and 
were  driving  back  to  Wilmotes,  it  was 
probably  her  talk  with  Dr.  Brydon  that 
remained  most  on  her  mind.  She  went  over 
it  again  and  meditated  on  it.  '  He  is  not 
very  pleasant  ;  he  says  things  that  he  is 
hardly  justified  in  saying,'  she  told  herself; 
and   yet  she  felt   a    certain   liking   for  him. 
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111  a  degree  he  interested  her,  though  she 
found  fault  with  him. 

'  Do  you  hke  Dr.  Brydon,  aunt  ?  '  she  asked 
Mrs.  Eivers  abruptly  as  they  drove  home  ; 
and,  though  Mrs.  Eivers's  answer  was  a  rather 
rambling  one,  she  found  b  erself  listening  to  it 
with  curiosity. 

'  Well,  Diana,  I  used  to  like  him,'  she  said. 
'  I  confess  I  did.  I  always  found  him  very 
kind  and  attentive.  I  am  sure  no  one  could 
have  been  nicer  than  he  was  when  I  was  so 
ill  a  few  years  ago.  I  never  had  a  doctor  I 
liked  more.  But — I  don't  know — I  suppose 
he  has  a  nasty  temper.  At  least  I  know  your 
grandfather  thinks  so.  Only,  to  be  sure,  one 
has  to  remember  that  poor  grandpapa's  own 
temper  is — is  very  hot — isn't  it?  and  I  am 
sure  I  don't  think  Dr.  Brydon  ever  meant  to 
do  anything  wrong.  It  has  all  been  so  very 
awkward,  however  ;  you  can  believe  that,  my 
dear  ;  and  really,  when  I  meet  him  now,  I 
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feel  so  shy  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
him.' 

*H — m,'  murmured  Diana  thoughtfully, 
when  she  had  followed  this  speech  to  the  end. 
And  then,  after  a  few  moments'  silence — 

'  Grandpapa  is  a  great  tyrant,'  she  com- 
posedly remarked.  'If  Dr.  Brydon  wanted 
to  be  kind  to  that  poor  sister  of  his,  he  had 
every  right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  do  what  he 
thought  best,  and  to  bring  her  to  his  house, 
if  he  chose  to  have  her  there.  He  might  not 
have  been  wise  to  bring  her — that  is  another 
thing — but  I  hke  him  for  having  had  the  kind- 
ness and  the  courage  to  do  it.  Grandpapa 
is  a  hard,  domineering  man,  or  he  would 
never  have  quarrelled  with  him  for  such  a 
cause.' 

'  Of  course  he  would  not,'  exclaimed  Cecil 
indignantly.  '  But  what  could  you  expect  ? 
Is  he  ever  so  happy  as  when  he  is  treating 
people  as  if  they  were  dogs  under  his  feet  ?  ' 
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'  He  doesn't  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  dog 
under  his  feet/  said  Diana  quickly.  '  You 
needn't  make  him  out  to  be  worse  than  he  is, 
Cecil.  So  many  people  have  no  sort  of 
character  at  all — no  interest  of  any  kind 
about  them.  Now,  he  is  interesting — what- 
ever else  he  may  be.' 

But  Cecil,  perhaps,  had  not  hitherto  taken 
this  view  of  his  grandfather,  and  he  let  Diana's 
speech — perhaps  wisely — pass  without  a  re- 
sponse. 


CHAPTER  VI 

jEANDPAPA,  did  you  know  herP' 
asked  Diana. 
She  was  standing  looking  at  that 
portrait  on  .the  stairs  that  they  had  said  she 
resembled.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  looked  at  it 
not  infrequently,  and  with  a  secret  but  very 
conscious  sense  of  pleasure,  for  it  was  the 
likeness  of  a  very  beautiful  woman. 

'  Did  you  know  her  ? '  she  asked  Sir 
Henry.  '  She  was  your  mother's  sister — was 
she  not  ?  Used  she  to  come  here  when  you 
were  a  boy  ?  ' 

'  She  came  here  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
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she  came  here  when  I  was  a  young  man,' 
replied  Sir  Henry,  '  and  a  pretty  racket  she 
kept  up  in  the  place  when  she  gave  us  the 
pleasure  of  her  company.  She  was  a  stirring 
one,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  But — she  was  nice,  was  she  not  ?  '  asked 
Diana  rather  anxiously. 

The  old  man  laughed.  '  She  was  a 
beauty,  my  dear,  and  she  thought  the  world 
ought  all  to  go  the  way  she  wished  it,  and 
unluckily  the  world  had  its  own  views  as  to 
that,  and  they  didn't  quite  fall  in  with  hers. 
My  father  used  to  call  her  a  vixen — and  so 
she  was.  She  was  a  very  handsome  vixen 
though,  and  she  pricked  us  up  when  she 
came,  and  no  mistake.  I  didn't  dislike  her 
for  my  own  part,  though  we  used  to  fight 
like  cat  and  dog.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  exclaimed  Diana,  and  looked 
inquiringly  into  Sir  Henry's  face. 

'Yes,  she   was   a   masterful   woman,*   he 
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said,  '  and  I  was,  possibly,  a  masterful  young 
man.  I  don't  know  ;  I  may  have  been.  At 
any  rate  we  had  many  a  squabble,  and  she 
made  her  fair  share  of  mischief  when  she 
was  in  the  house,  I  can  tell  you.  But  she 
married  at  last,  poor  soul — and  she  had  better 
have  gone  and  drowned  herself.' 

'Was  it  such  an  unhappy  marriage,  then  ?  ' 
asked  Diana,  with  eager  interest. 

'  She  was  a  fool,'  said  Sir  Henry,  '  and  she 
married  a  scoundrel,  when  she  was  old 
enough  to  have  known  better.  She  was 
pretty  near  forty,  and  she  had  refused  a  score 
of  men,  and  then,  hke  an  idiot,  she  took  this 
one  at  last,  and  he  broke  her  heart  for  her. 
She  had  never  found  her  master  before,  but 
he  mastered  her.  It  was  a  nasty  business, 
but  she  died  luckily  after  three  or  four  years 
of  it.  Poor  Aunt  Isabel ! '  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  sudden  half-contemptuous  pity.  '  You 
wouldn't     suppose    now,    to    look    at    her, 
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that  she  would  have  come  to  that  sort  of 
end.' 

'  Indeed  I  should  not.  It  makes  one 
sorry  to  think  of  it,'  said  Diana ;  and  she  went 
away  presently,  rather  gravely,  musing  on  the 
story  she  had  heard ;  and  perhaps  for  a  little 
while  after  this  she  dwelt  on  her  supposed 
resemblance  to  her  fair  dead  ancestress  with 
something  less  of  satisfaction.  For  it  was  all 
very  well  to  be  considered  like  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  to  be  thought  like  a  beautiful 
woman  who  had  made  a  fool  of  herself — 
that,  Diana  naturally  reflected,  considerably 
changed  the  complexion  of  the  matter. 

'  And  yet,'  the  girl  thought,  with  a  quick 
tingling  of  the  blood  in  her  veins,  'grand- 
papa would  make  me  act  like  a  fool  too,  if  he 
could  ! '  And  she  got  hot  as  she  thought  this, 
and  began  to  make  inward  vows  that  she 
would  never  fall  in  with  that  scheme  for  her 
that  he  had  in  his  mind. 
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'  Women  can  be  silly  in  so  many  ways,' 
she  said  abruptly  to  Sir  Henry  one  day. 
'  Some  go  wrong  because  they  are  self- 
willed,  but  I  dare  say  as  many  go  just 
as  wrong  and  suffer  as  bitterly  because 
they  give  up  their  own  wills,  and  let  other 
people  lead  them.  I  think  some  of  tlie 
marriages  that  are  made  for  girls  are  quite 
as  bad  as  any  that  they  make  for  them- 
selves.' 

'  Humph  !  '  growled  Sir  Henry  at  this 
address,  and  made  no  further  answer  for  a 
little  while.  But  presently — '  Many  a  one 
argues  in  tbat  fashion  when  they  are  your 
age,'  he  said  gruffly. 

'  And  not  afterwards,  do  you  suppose, 
grandpapa  ? '  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  innocence. 
'  When  people  are  old,  do  you  think  they 
always  believe  that  age  brings  wisdom  ?  It 
doesn't  in  reahty,  you  know.  There  was 
that  poor  Aunt  Isabel,  now.     Why,  she  only 
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grew  more  foolish  apparently,  the  more  years 
she  got  upon  her  shoulders.' 

'  Aunt  Isabel  was  a  headstrong  woman/ 
retorted  Sir  Henry.  '  She  had  never  had 
anyone  in  her  youth  strong  enough  to  break 
her  will,  and  consequently,  when  she  was  old, 
she  managed  things  for  herself,  and  acted  like 
an  old  fool.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Diana  thoughtfully,  and  as  if 
from  a  mind  open  to  conviction. 

'  Then,  grandpapa,  ought  we  all  to  have 
our  wills  broken,  do  you  think  ?  '  she  asked 
demurely  after  a  little  silence. 

'  Most  certainly  you  ought,'  said  Sir 
Henry  grimly. 

'  Both  boys  and  girls  ?  ' 

'  Boys  ought  to  be  horsewhipped  ;  that  is 
the  way  to  treat  them.  But  I  was  not  talk- 
ing of  boys,'  said  Sir  Henry,  with  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eye  ;  '  I  was  talking  of  those 
pests  of  existence,  young  women.' 
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'Those  what?  '  asked  Diana,  incredulously 
bending  her  ear. 

'  Those — pests — of  life, — young  women,' 
repeated  Sir  Henry,  raising  his  voice. 

'  But,  grandpapa,'  cried  Diana,  '  young 
women  are  very  nice  ! ' 

'  You  think  so,  do  you  ? '  said  the  old  man. 
'  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  experience,  my  dear.' 

'  I  certainly  think  them  very  nice, — and 
on  the  whole  very  reasonable.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions.  I  dare  say  poor  Aunt 
Isabel  was  an  exception ;  from  what  you  say 
she  must  have  been  a  little — difficult ;  but 
in  a  general  way  I  think  they  are  so  sensible 
and  easily  managed.  Only  they  have  their 
own  ideas, — naturally.' 

'  They  certainly  have,'  assented  Sir  Henry, 
'  with  a  vengeance.' 

'  Yes,  grandpapa ;  but  don't  you  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  young  ideas  may  be  quite  as 
good  as  old  ones  ?     I  always  do.     Old  people 
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get — well,  soured  a  little,  and  narrowed,  and 
prejudiced,  but  when  we  are  young  we  see 
things  so  fairly,  and  with  so  much  freshness. 
At  least,  that  is  how  it  seems  to  me,'  said 
Diana  modestly. 

'  And  to  every  other  young  goose  as 
well  that  I  ever  came  across,'  retorted  Sir 
Henry. 

'  Ah,  we  shall  never  agree,  I  am  afraid,' 
said  the  girl  with  an  air  of  regret.  And 
then  she  sighed.  '  Grandpapa,'  she  exclaimed 
suddenly, '  I  don't  beheve  you  ever  had  your 
will  broken,  any  more  than  Aunt  Isabel, 
when  you  were  young.' 

The  old  man  knitted  his  bi'ows. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  fool  ?  ' 
he  asked  sharply. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '  You  are 
awfully  rude,  grandpapa,'  she  said  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  '  I  only  mean  that  you  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  like  Aunt  Isabel.      Not,  of 
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course  in  your  face,  but  in  your  temper,  and 
— and  in  various  other  ways.' 

'  You  certainly  know  a  precious  deal  of 
what  you  are  talking  about,'  said  the  old 
man  with  angry  irony. 

'Well,  I  judge  mainly  by  what  I  see,'  ex- 
plained Diana  pleasantly.  '  I  dare  say  you  may 
be  wiser  than  she  was,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  just  like  her  in  other  things.  I 
imagine  I  should  have  found  her  very  in- 
teresting if  she  had  lived  in  my  time, — ^just  as  I 
do  you.  But  I  dare  say  you  would  neither  of 
you  have  been  so  interesting  if  you  had  had 
your  wills  broken.  I  don't  knoiL\  of  course  ;  I 
only  say  what  I  think.' 

'  Humph  ! '  growled  Sir  Henry  in  his  usual 
way,  and  took  a  few  moments  to  digest  this 
speech. 

'  And    as    for  myself '  began  Diana 

abruptly,  and  then  paused. 

'  Hey  ?  '  said  Sir  Henry,  and  cocked  his  ear. 
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'  Well,  I  was  just  thinking, '  said  Diana. 
'  People  are  always  making  mistakes  about 
themselves,  I  suppose,  and  believing  that 
they  know  themselves,  when  they  don't  ;  but 
I  should  say,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  I  am 
— well,  just  a  little  bit  like  Aunt  Isabel  too, 
and  like  you,  grandpapa, — not  headstrong, 
you  know,  nor  even  wilful,  but  a  little — 
firm.  You  see,  it's  so  very  much  in  the 
family.' 

'  You  evidently  consider  that  it  is,  young 
woman.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  with  heartiness,  '  I  do, — and 
I  really  think  I  must  be  right,  because  I  do 
generally  get  my  own  way.  Of  course  I  don't 
mean  you  to  suppose  that  I  don't  give  up  to 
people.  I  give  up  to  papa,  and  1  would  often 
give  up  to  you ;  only  when  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  a  thing,'  said  Diana  quietly, 
'  that  would  make  a  difference.' 

'  Ah !    You   think   then   you  would  take 
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your  own  way,  my  dear  ?  '  asked  Sir  Henry 
suavely. 

'  Oh  yes,  then  I  am  sure  I  should  take 
my  own  way,'  said  Diana,  with  a  face  of  the 
sweetest  frankness. 

'  Child,  child,  you  are  a  great  simpleton,' 
said  the  old  man  not  unkindly.  '  You  talk 
a  vast  deal  of  nonsense.  You  had  better  go 
and  make  pinafores.'  And  he  turned  from 
her. 

'  Only  not  for  myself  ?  You  don't  mean 
for  myself?'  asked  Diana,  looking  after  him. 

But  he  went  away  without  making  any 
reply. 

Was  Cecil,  too,  aware  of  his  grandfather's 
views  concerning  Diana  ?  As  time  went  on 
the  girl  began  to  have  an  angry  suspicion 
and  almost  conviction  that  he  was,  for  a  new 
and  peculiar  joyousness  of  expression — though 
tempered  too  with  doubt  and  anxiety — 
appeared  not  unfrequently  upon   the   young 
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man's  countenance,  and  he  followed  after  his 
cousin  with  a  timid  but  yet  hopeful  eagerness 
that  tried  her  endurance  often  to  the  utter- 
most. On  Sundays  he  accompanied  her 
invariably  to  church  ;  at  the  occasional  enter- 
tainments to  which  they  were  invited  he  kept 
by  her  side  or  followed  at  her  heels,  till  some- 
times in  her  impatience  she  could  have  turned 
and  rent  him.  He  was  so  gentle  that  it 
troubled  her  conscience  when  she  repulsed 
him,  and  yet  he  was  so  meekly  importunate 
that  his  devotion  became  something  more 
than  she  could  silently  endure. 

*  Oh,  Cecil,  I  wish  you  had  to  work  hard 
eight  hours  a  day  ! '  she  exclaimed  impatiently 
to  him  once.  '  If  you  had,  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  for — you.'  (She  had  almost  said — 
'  for  us  both,'  but  she  had  the  mercy  to  check 
herself  before  the  words  had  left  her  lips.) 
'  It  would  give  you  such  an  interest  in  life/ 

When  she  said  this,  however,  the  lad  only 
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smiled  and  blushed,  and — '  I  have  a  great  in- 
terest in  life  already,'  he  answered  ;  and  his 
pale  blue  eyes  beamed  on  Diana  tenderly. 

'  You  may  have  a  dozen  interests,  but  you 
have  not  got  the  one  that  would  do  more  for 
you  than  them  all,'  she  retorted  with  impati- 
ence. 

And  then  when  she  said  this  his  face  fell, 
and  the  girl's  heart  reproached  her.  He  was 
so  gentle,  so  inoffensive,  so  devoted  ;  and  she 
was  often  so  sharp  to  him.  And  yet  how 
could  she  help  being  sharp,  she  thought, 
when  if  she  were  to  treat  him  differently, 
he  would  put  himself  at  her  feet  like  a 
dog? 

'Cecil  is  so  good.  Anybody  might  be 
happy  with  him,'  'Mxs.  Rivers  said  to  her  wist- 
fully one  day.  She  glanced  furtively  at  Diana 
as  she  spoke,  and  the  girl  against  her  will  felt 
the  conscious  blood  come  to  her  face. 

*  That  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
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their  regard  for  him,'  she  merely  answered  in 
a  tone  of  indifference. 

'  Oh  yes,'  returned  Mrs.  Eivers.  '  Oh  yes 
— of  course.  But  when  one  thinks  of  what 
unhappy  marriages  so  many  women  make, 
I  do  think  some  good  woman  might  be  well 
off  with  Cecil.' 

'No  doubt  she  would — if  she  cared  for 
him,'  replied  Diana,  still  carelessly,  and  then 
immediately  after  began  to  talk  of  something 
else. 

But — '  They  will  drive  me  away.  I  shall 
have  to  go  home  soon,  if  this  goes  on,'  she  had 
beo^un  to  think  to  herself. 

She  should  be  driven  away,  she  said ;  but 
did  she  want  to  be  driven  away  ?  It  seemed 
very  curious  to  her,  and  not  satisfactory — but 
she  was  almost  conscious  that  she  did  not. 
She  began  to  fear  that  there  must  be  a  very 
worldly  strain  in  her,  for,  sincerely  as  she  loved 
her  father,  the  old  life  at  Hettlestowe  did  not 
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appeal  to  her  any  longer  as  something  to 
which  it  would  be  dehghtful  and  desirable  to 
go  back.  It  had  been  rather  a  narrow  and 
meagre  life,  she  could  not  keep  herself  from 
reflecting — rather  a  cramped  and  sordid  one. 
Whether  this  that  she  led  now  in  place  of  it 
was  any  wider,  might  be  a  question,  she 
acknowledged  frankly  :  in  some  ways,  she  was 
well  aware,  it  was  neither  good  nor  whole- 
some ;  but  yet  she  felt  strongly  that  its  fresh- 
ness made  it  interesting  to  her,  and  very 
strongly  and  rather  humbly  that  its  atmo- 
sphere— the  special  atmosphere  that  is  given  by 
wealtli — had  a  charm  for  her,  and  that  already 
in  her  heart  she  deeply  liked  this  grand  old 
house  of  Wilmotes. 

And  so,  when  she  thought  of  leaving  it,  a 
curious  reluctance  took  possession  of  her,  and 
'  I  might  stay  if  I  liked,'  she  would  often  say 
to  herself.  '  I  might  stay — and  be  some  day 
mistress  of  it  all.'      And  there  were  occasional 
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moments  when  this  prospect  tempted  her,  and 
when  she  would  muse  over  it,  and  would  ask 
herself  if  it  was  certain  that  she  could  not  do 
the  thing  that  she  was  wished  to  do.  But 
when  she  put  this  question  to  herself  it  always 
happened  that  Cecil  was  out  of  sight:  his 
presence  always  answered  it  for  her,  and 
silenced  speculation  with  singular  rapidity. 

As  the  spring  passed  into  summer  she  began 
to  lead  a  not  entirely  secluded  life,  for  she  be- 
came in  a  way  popular  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  such  young  people  as  were  within  calling 
distance  sought  her  acquaintance.  The  West- 
brooks  especially  took  a  liking  to  her,  and 
tempted  her  pretty  often  to  their  house,  on  the 
plea  of  teaching  her  to  play  tennis — which 
Diana  too  on  her  part  was  quite  wilhng  to  be 
taught ;  so  she  fell  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
Lowton  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  Cecil  made 
an  invariable  point  of  accompanying  her  there, 
and  assiduously  practising  tennis  too. 
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'  I  am  so  glad  you  persuade  j'our  cousin 
to  come  with  you,'  Mrs.  Westbrook  kindly 
said  to  her  one  day,  *  for  he  has  always 
hitherto  been  so  shy  that  he  would  never  join 
any  of  our  little  gatherings.' 

Upon  which  Diana  kept  her  brow  smooth 
with  an  effort,  and — 

'  Oh,  boys  are  often  shy,'  she  answered 
carelessly ;  '  but  he  is  growing  wiser  of  his 
own  accord,     /have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

And  then  she  moved  away,  and  took  an 
opportunity  next  minute  of  saying  something 
sharp  to  Cecil,  that  she  might  revenge  herself 
upon  him. 

For,  was  it  not  trying,  the  girl  thought, 
that  her  cousin  should  not  only  always  follow 
her  to  this  house,  but  that  Mrs.  Westbrook, 
who  probably  was  quite  familiar  with  what 
(it  seemed)  was  the  talk  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, should  imagine  that  she  had  a  hand  in 
bringing  him  there  ?     '  People  seem  to  think 
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that  girls  will  do  anything ! '  she  told  herself 
hotly  ;  and  poor  Cecil  did  not  find  that  on 
this  occasion  he  spent  an  entirely  pleasant 
afternoon. 

Their  visits,  however,  at  Lowton,  were 
sometimes  extremely  pleasant,  and  Diana 
found  herself  taking  very  kindly  to  the 
three  Westbrook  girls.  She  was  herself 
cleverer  and  handsomer  than  any  of  them, 
but  in  the  new  satisfaction  of  knowing  girls 
at  all  (for  there  had  been  none  at  Hettle- 
stowe)  she  was  little  inclined  to  find  any 
fault  with  them,  so  that  the  hours  they 
passed  together  were  productive  of  no  small 
satisfaction  to  her.  She  threw  herself  too 
into  the  tennis  practising  with  enthusiasm, 
and,  being  a  strong  and  hssome  girl,  she  got 
before  long  to  play  very  fairly.  Dr.  Brydon 
came  one  day  when  the  young  ones  were  all 
in  the  tennis-court,  and  took  part  in  a  game 
against  her ;  and,  though  he  beat  her  (which 
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annoyed  her  a  little),  he  told  her  also,  when 
the  game  was  ended,  that  with  a  little  more 
practice  she  would  probably  soon  be  able  to 
beat  them  all. 

'  You  might  become  a  splendid  player,  if 
you  gave  yourself  enough  to  it,'  he  said. 

This  speech  pleased  her  a  little,  though 
she  shook  her  head  at  it. 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
give  myself  enough  to  it,'  she  answered,  '  for 
I  shall  have  nobody  to  play  with  presently, 
when  I  go  home.' 

'  I  didn't  know  that  you  had  any  thought 
of  going  home  ? '  he  replied  instantly.  And 
then  she  coloured  a  httle,  against  her  will, 
and — 

'  I  am  only  here  on  a  visit,'  she  said 
with  coldness. 

'  We  have  time  for  another  game,'  Sophy 
Westbrook  struck  in.  '  Dr.  Brydon,  you  mu&t 
stay  and  play  again  too.' 
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So  then  they  played  another  game,  and 
again  ]\iiss  Westbrook  and  Dr.  Brydon  won. 

This  wounded  Diana's  vanity  a  little  ;  for  it 
was  silly,  she  felt,  but  yet  she  knew  she  would 
have  liked  to  beat  Dr.  Brydon.  He  was  a 
person  who  unquestionably  made  her  antago- 
nistic, and  inspired  her  with  a  desire  for 
victory. 

'  He  must  come  some  other  day  and  give 
you  your  revenge,'  Sophy  Westbrook  said. 

But  Dr.  Brydon  at  this  shook  his  head. 

'  Not  I,'  he  said.  '  I  don't  play  tennis 
once  in  three  months  now,  and  before  I  can 
come  aojain  Miss  Fieldinor  will  be  such  a 
crack  player  that  I  shall  be  afraid  to  enter 
the  lists  against  her.  I  will  stand  on  my 
laurels,  and  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  tempt  fate 
again.' 

'  Yes,'  exclaimed  Diana,  half  in  earnest, 
and  a  httle  scornfully,  '  and  while  you  say 
so  you  think  at  the  same  time  in  your  heart 
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that  I  shall  probably  never  play  nearly  so 
well  as  you  do  yourself! ' 

Dr.  Brydon  gave  a  moment's  laugh.  '  If 
you  believe  that,  I  can  only  hold  my  tongue,' 
he  said.  '  Besides,  I  must  be  off.'  And  he 
straightway  bade  her  good-bye. 

Ethel  Westbrook  burst  into  an  eulogium 
on  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  £fot  out  of 
hearing. 

'  Isn't  he  nice  ?  '  she  asked.  'We  are  all 
so  fond  of  him.  I  always  feel  as  if  he  was  an 
uncle,  or  something  of  that  sort.  You  see,  I 
have  known  him  all  my  hfe.' 

'Oh,  I  dare  say  one  would  like  him  if  one 
had  known  him  aU  one's  life,'  rephed  Diana 
dubiously. 

'  But  don't  you  like  him  as  it  is  ?  '  asked 
Sophy,  surprised. 

And  then  Diana  hesitated.  She  was 
always  in  two  minds  about  Dr.  Brydon. 

'  I  think  he  is  rather  a  provoking  person,' 
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she  said.  '  I  always  feel  as  if  he  rubbed  me 
the  wrong  way.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Westbrook. 
'And  vet  as  a  doctor  we  all  think  him  so 
soothing.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  he  may  be  as  a 
doctor,'  replied  Diana. 

But  she  had  a  strong  feeling  that  she 
should  not  like  to  test  him  in  that  capacity — 
that  she  should  object  extremely  to  be  ill, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  be  attended  by  Dr. 
Brydon. 

She  was  thinking  this  as  she  and  Cecil 
presently  drove  home.  Cecil  was  talking  to 
her,  and  she  was  answering  his  talk  briefly, 
and  thinking  idly  meanwhile  of  other  things, 
as  she  had  rather  a  way  of  doing  in  her 
cousin's  company. 

'No — it  would  rile  me  to  be  ill,  and  to 
have  to  be  doctored  by  him.  I  don't  think  I 
could  stand  it,'  she  was  saying  to  herself.     '  I 
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would  really  almost  rather  have  that  vulgar 
little  man  Dobson  over  from  Waite.  There  is 
something  about  Dr.  Brydon ' 

But  at  this  point  in  her  meditations  she 
was  disturbed  by  a  sudden  jolt  that  shook  her 
in  her  seat.  Their  horse  was  a  young  one, 
and  Diana  (who  knew  nothing  about  horses) 
had  already  on  previous  occasions  thought 
that  his  action  was  more  capricious  than  she 
Hked. 

'  What  made  him  do  that  ?  '  she  abruptly 
asked. 

'  Oh — nothing.  It's  only  his  play,'  said 
Cecil  soothingly. 

'  I  wish  he  wouldn't  play  just  now,'  re- 
torted Diana  ;  and  she  gazed  at  the  animal 
suspiciously. 

'  He  hasn't  been  out  for  some  days,  you 
see,'  said  Cecil,  '  so  of  course  he  is  a  little 
fresh.' 

•  Well,  we  shall  be  passing  under  the  line 
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immediately,'  said  Diana  in  a  tone  of  resigna- 
tion, '  so  do  be  careful,  for  if  a  train  should 
come  I  believe  he  would  bolt.' 

'No,  no,'  ejaculated  Cecil.  'He  is  all 
right.  Besides — it  is  six  o'clock,  isn't  it  ?  The 
train  has  passed.' 

But  Cecil  said  this  too  confidently,  for 
before  they  had  driven  anotlier  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  when  they  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  railway  bridge,  the  whistle  of  an 
advancing  engine  struck  their  ears. 

'  There  now — it  is  coming  ! '  cried  Diana. 
'  You  had  better  turn  round.' 

'  I  can't  turn  round,'  said  Cecil.  '  There 
isn't  room  enough.' 

'  Then  stand  still,'  she  exclaimed. 

Cecil  hesitated  for  a  moment.  '  I  believe 
we  had  better  drive  on,'  he  said, — '  but  I  will 
try  to  stand  still  if  you  like.  Whoa,  Dan  ! 
Whoa,  old  lad  ! ' 
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But  Dan  had  a  hard  mouth,  and  a  will 
that  was  stronfjer  than  Cecil's  arms,  and  he 
resolutely  began  to  back  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  that  Cecil  could  make  to  stop 
him,  went  on  backing,  till — before  Diana  in 
her  ignorance  had  more  than  half  taken  in 
the  danger  of  their  position — the  carriage 
went  suddenly  over  the  edge  of  a  three  foot 
deep  ditch,  and  carriage,  horse,  and  passengers 
came  together  in  a  moment  to  the  ground. 

With  the  shock  of  the  fall  Diana  was 
stunned, — for  how  long  she  did  not  know  :  it 
was  probably  only  for  a  few  seconds.  Then 
she  began  to  come  to  herself,  and — '  Oh,  I 
must  get  up ! '  she  dreamily  thought,  and 
tried  to  move,  but  the  efibrt  sent  a  sharp  pain 
through  her  that  made  her  sick.  This  brought 
an  involuntary  cry  from  her  lips,  and  she  sank 
back  again  helplessly.  And  then  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she   fell  asleep.     Only,  just  before 
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she  fell  asleep,  she  was  conscious  of  making 
one  faint  remark.  Vaguely  addressing  the 
vacancy  that  seemed  all  round  her,  she  heard 
herself  distinctly  saying,  '  Don't  send  for  Dr. 
Brydon  ! ' 
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"jOWE^'EE,  as  may  be  supposed,  they 
did  send  for  him,  and  when  Diana 
next  came  partially  to  herself  the  first 
thinor  she  saw  was  the  doctor  standing  at  her 
bedside,  with  Mrs.  Eivers  at  his  elbow.  To 
her  astonishment  too  she  found  that  she  was 
lying  on  her  back,  in  her  own  bed,  with  the 
bed-clothes  smoothly  arranged  over  her.  Her 
eyes  upon  this  opened  wide.  She  was  awake, 
and  yet  her  mind  seemed  to  have  gone  from 
her.  She  felt  confused  :  she  could  not  re- 
member what  had  happened.  Was  that  really 
Dr.  Brydon  ?     She  stared  at  him  with  blank 
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fixed  eyes :  then  all  at  once,  witli  an  air  of 
(in  the  circumstances)  ludicrous  command — 
'  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Go  away  ! '  she 
cried  out  aloud. 

'  My  dear,'  exclaimed  her  aunt,  bending 
over  her,  '  it  is  the  doctor  !  You  have  had  a 
httle  accident.  But,  oh  dear  me.  Dr.  Brydon,* 
— and  the  poor  lady  turned  to  him  in  alarm — 
'  she  doesn't  seem  to  understand ! ' 

'  No — I  don't  suppose  she  does.  She  has 
not  got  over  the  efiects  of  the  chloroform  yet,' 
he  answered  quietly.  '  Let  her  alone.  She 
will  probably  go  to  sleep.  We  had  better 
leave  her.' 

And  almost  as  the  door  closed  behind 
them  the  lids  began  to  drop  over  Diana's  eyes 
again.  She  was  too  drowsy  to  comprehend 
anything,  it  seemed  to  her  ;  it  was  very  odd 
that  Dr.  Brydon  should  have  been  there, — 
but  perhaps  she  had  been  dreaming  that 
she  saw  him,  she  thought ;  she  supposed  she 
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musthsLve  been  dreaming, for  surely And 

then  the  curtain  softly  fell,  and  she  sank  once 
more  into  sleep. 

Her  leg  had  been  broken  just  above  the 
ankle.  '  A  bad  compound  fracture,'  Dr. 
Brydon  pronounced  it.  He  had  set  it  while 
she  was  unconscious,  but  Sir  Henry  had  also, 
at  his  request,  sent  for  a  surgeon  from  York. 
The  fiery  old  man  was  in  a  state  of  towering 
passion  at  what  had  happened,  and  had 
stormed  at  Cecil  with  such  violence  that  the 
poor  lad — himself  half  wild  with  anxiety 
and  remorse — had  fled  in  dismay  out  of  his 
sight. 

But  Diana,  during  the  first  days,  knew 
nothing  of  this.  She  was  not  in  general  a 
woman  whose  sympathies  were  centred  in 
herself,  but  her  pain  and  weakness — as  was 
perhaps  only  natural  in  one  so  unaccustomed 
to  such  things — made  her  for  a  time  after  her 
accident   self-absorbed,  so    that   she  did  not 
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think  perhaps  so  much  as  she  might  have 
done  of  either  her  cousin  or  her  grandfather. 
She  was  immensely  interested  in  what  had 
happened  to  her. 

'  A  fracture  of  the  leg  ?  Is  that  the 
whole?'  she  had  asked  Dr.  Brydon  at  his 
second  visit,  knitting  her  brows  and  looking 
keenly  at  him  ;  for  by  this  time  her  mind  had 
recovered  its  clearness. 

'  Yes  ;  that  is  all.  Is  it  not  enough  ?  '  he 
replied. 

'  But  I  feel  other  things,'  she  said.  '  I 
feel  something  wrong  all  down  my  arm.' 

'  Oh,  your  arm  is  bruised — but  that  is  of 
no  consequence,'  he  answered. 

'  It  pains  me  very  much,'  she  said. 

'  Never  mind,'  he  returned  coolly.  '  It 
doesn't  matter  in  the  least.' 

And  then  Diana  held  her  tongue,  but  she 
thought  this  response  unfeeling,  and  if  she 
had  been  in  better  spirits  would  have  spid  so. 
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She  was  not,  however,  in  good  spirits  at 
all ;  she  was  aching  all  over ;  she  was  sick 
and  vexed  and  angry.  She  had  inquired  of 
course  about  Cecil,  and  had  learned  that  he 
had  escaped  from  the  accident  scot  free,  and 
this  information  (though  she  was  glad  of  it) 
liad  perhaps  made  it  more  difficult  for  her 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  to  feel 
altogether  in  charity  with  him.  He  had 
brought  this  on  her  by  his  want  of  sense,  and 
he  was  suffering  nothing  himself,  she  unjustly 
thought. 

'What  ought  he  to  have  done  when  he 
saw  that  engine  coming  ? '  she  abruptly  asked 
Dr.  Brydon,  after  she  had  brooded  over  Cecil's 
stupidity  for  some  four-and-twenty  hours. 

'  Well,  he  was  in  a  place  where  he 
couldn't  turn,  so  he  had  probably  better  have 
driven  on,'  the  doctor  replied.  '  The  worst 
thing  you  can  do  with  a  horse  like  that  one 
is  to  stand  shilly-shallying.' 

VOL.    II.  K 
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*  Oh  ! '  said  Diana  at  this  response,  rather 
crestfallen. 

But  after  a  moment  she  was  generous 
enough  to  add,  though  she  did  it  with  an 
effort : 

'  Then  I  am  afraid  the  accident  was  partly 
my  own  fault,  for — for — I  advised  him  not  to 
go  on.' 

'That  was  not  a  very  wise  thing  to  do, 
Miss  Fielding,'  Dr.  Brydon  answered  with  a 
laugh,  '  unless  you  know  more  about  driving 
than  I  am  under  the  impression  that  you  do. 
But,  if  you  gave  that  advice,  Cecil  was  still 
more  unwise  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.' 

And  then  Diana  made  no  response,  but 
she  bit  her  lip,  and  the  colour  came  to  her 
face  a  little.  '  If  I  were  strong  enough  I 
would  answer  him,'  she  thought  to  herself, 
in  her  offended  dignity.  But  she  was  not 
strong,  and  she  was  in  pain,  and  so  she  had 
not  the  spirit  to  answer  him.     Nevertheless 
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she  kept  the  snub  he  had  administered  to  her 
in  her  mind,  even  while,  with  feminine  in- 
justice, she  inwardly  assented  to  his  con- 
demnation of  Cecil.  '  Of  course  he  ought 
to  have  driven  on  if  he  beheved  it  was  right. 
What  did  /  know  about  it  ? '  she  exclaimed 
impatiently  to  herself;  for  she  was  a  quick- 
tempered woman, — not  a  saint  certainly  by 
any  means. 

The  surgeon  for  whom  they  had  sent  had 
by  this  time  paid  his  visit,  and  satisfied  Sir 
Henry  by  declaring  that  everything  that  was 
necessary  had  been  done.  Diana's  eyes  had 
brightened  when  she  first  heard  of  his  coming, 
and — 'Oh,  then  he  will  attend  to  me  now,  will 
he  ?     I  am  so  glad ! '  she  had  exclaimed. 

But  when  Mrs.  Elvers  explained  to  her 
that  the  great  man,  if  all  went  well,  would 
only   see   her   once   or   twice,  her   face   fell 
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'Eemember,  my  dear,  he  has  fifty  miles 
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to  come.  He  comes  all  the  way  from  York,' 
she  said. 

'  Oh  dear  ! '  ejaculated  Diana,  '  I  didn't 
know  that.' 

And  she  sighed  and  turned  away  her 
head.  She  was  disappointed  and  vexed. 
Had  she  not  enough  to  vex  her  in  the  mere 
fact  of  her  accident,  without  the  additional 
annoyance  of  having  to  be  doctored  for  it  by 
Dr.  Brydon, — a  man  to  whom,  as  a  doctor, 
she  had  positively  told  herself,  she  could  not 
submit  ? 

'  Oh,  I  did  so  want  them  not  to  send  for 
you  ! '  she  had  already  exclaimed  to  him  with 
peculiar  frankness, — making  the  announce 
ment,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  during  the 
time  when  her  mind  was  still  confused  by  the 
chloroform  she  had  taken,  so  that  she  was 
scarcely  proper  mistress  of  her  tongue. 

'And  what  else  had  you  proposed  to 
yourself  that  they  should  do?'  he  had  com- 
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posedly  replied  to  her  ejaculation,  without 
looking  in  the  least  disturbed  by  it,  and  even 
giving  a  half  laugh  when,  taken  aback 
perhaps  by  his  coolness,  she  murmured 
something  in  which  he  heard  the  name  of 
'  Mr.  Dobson.' 

'  Oh,  you  would  have  hked  Mr.  Dobson, 
would  you  ?  '  he  asked  when  she  had  made 
this  rather  dubious  response.  '  Well,  you 
might  have  had  him,  of  course,  only  I  am 
afraid  it  is  too  late  now  ;  and  perhaps  I  have 
set  rather  more  broken  bones  than  Dobson 
has.' 

And  then  he  turned  to  make  some  remark 
to  Mrs.  Elvers,  as  if  the  matter  was  one  that 
was  of  no  consequence  at  all ;  and  Diana 
closed  her  lips,  and,  if  she  had  been  more 
herself  than  she  was,  would  possibly  have 
felt  ashamed.  Only  she  was  in  too  dreamy 
a  state  to  feel  ashamed,  and  afterwards  in  a]l 
likelihood,  as  if  it  had  actually  been  a  dream, 
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her  memory  of  the  incident  passed  away, 
though  not  her  vexation  (for  that  was  too 
deeply  rooted)  at  having  in  so  abrupt  a  way 
become  a  patient  of  Dr.  Brydon's. 

They  asked  her  the  day  after  her  accident 
if  she  would  like  her  step-mother  to  be  sent 
for,  but  she  thought  for  a  little,  and  then 
answered,  '  No.  I  should  love  to  have  her, 
but  what  could  papa  and  the  children 
do  without  her?  And  even  if  she  were 
to  come,  it  would  scarcely  make  me  less 
of  a  bother  to  you  all  here.'  So  then  Dr. 
Brydon  chose  a  sensible  young  woman,  who 
was  one  of  the  housemaids  at  Wilmotes,  and 
who  had  had  some  experience  of  illness,  to 
attend  upon  her.  '  She  will  be  of  more  use 
to  you  than  me,'  Mrs.  Elvers  said,  with 
humble  self-depreciation.  '  I  should  have  been 
so  glad  to  nurse  you  myself,  dear, — only  I  am 
so  terribly  nervous.' 

'Dear   aunt,'    replied    Diana   kindly   and 
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with  deep  sincerity,  '  I  know  you  are.'  And 
perhaps,  though  she  had  an  almost  tender 
feeling  for  the  poor  lady,  she  shuddered  a 
little  at  the  thought  of  what  it  would  be  to 
be  left  helpless  to  the  guardianship  of  her 
feeble  head  and  uncertain  hands. 

She  had  not  as  yet  seen  her  grandfather. 
'  You  must  have  no  visitors  at  all  for  a  few 
days,'  Dr.  Brydon  said  to  her  ;  and,  having  a 
certain  amount  of  common  sense,  she  made 
no  resistance  to  this  command.  For  three  or 
four  days  she  saw  no  one  except  her  doctor, 
her  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Elvers,  and,  being  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  illness,  she  found  these  days 
very  hard  to  bear.  No  days  had  ever  seemed 
so  long ;  she  had  never  suffered  such  pain 
and  discomfort  before  in  all  her  life. 

'  If  I  might  only  move  a  little  ! '  she  said 
piteously  on  one  of  them  to  Dr.  Brydon. 

'  Unfortunately,  that  is  the  last  thing  that 
you  must  do,'  he  answered. 
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And  then  she  sighed.  Of  course,  she 
knew  that  she  must  not  move  ;  but  had  he 
any  idea,  she  wondered  in  a  childish,  self- 
pitying  way,  how  hard  an  illness  like  this 
was  to  bear  ? 

'  Did  you  ever  break  a  leg — or  anything  ?  ' 
she  asked  him  one  day  suddenly ;  and  when 
he  shook  his  head  and  answered  'No,'  that 
simple  reply  had  the  unreasonable  effect  of 
perceptibly  ruffling  her  temper. 

'Ah,  I  thought  you  never  had  ! '  she  said 
petulantly.  '  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  doctors 
never  seem  to  me  to  get  things  hke  other 
people.  Now,  if  you  had  broken  your  leg  I 
should  have  found  you  interesting.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  he  replied. 

'  But  I  am,'  she  said.  '  It  would  have 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.' 

And  then  he  merely  gave  a  moment's 
laugh,  and  began  to  speak  of  something  else. 
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He  did  not  treat  her  or  her  utterances,  she 
thought,  with  much  consideration. 

But  yet  she  was  conscious  that  she,  on 
her  side,  was  often  fractious  and  irritable, 
and  she  was  really  ashamed  of  herself  because 
of  her  fractiousness. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  a  horrid  temper,' 
she  broke  out  with  much  frankness  to  her 
doctor  one  afternoon,  '  for,  you  see,  I  bear 
so  badly  what  other  people  often  bear  so 
well.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  am  dreadfully 
impatient.' 

'  Well,  you  are  not  a  model  of  patience, 
certainly,'  Dr.  Brydon  assented  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
which  Diana  was  by  no  means  sure  that  she 
liked.  So  she  knitted  her  brows  rather 
severely,  and — 

'  I  must  try  and  put  more  control  upon 
myself,'    she    said    with    dignity.       '  I    shall 
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be  pretty  well  tamed,  I  should  think,  and 
h  ave  the  old  Adam  pretty  well  crushed  out  of 
me,  before  I  get  on  my  feet  again.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  The  old 
Adam  in  most  of  us  takes  an  unconscionable 
deal  of  crushing,'  he  rephed. 

And  then  she  would  rather  have  liked  to 
say  something  more,  but  on  the  whole  thought 
it  more  pohtic  to  hold  her  peace. 
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^y#HEN  three  or  four  days  had  passed, 
Diana  was  permitted  to  see  Sir 
Henry,  and  from  that  time  forward 
she  found  the  tedium  of  her  illness  a  good 
deal  less  difficult  to  bear. 

'  Oh,  grandpapa,  I  have  been  wearying 
for  you  ! '  she  exclaimed  on  the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  came  into  her  room,  and  she 
spoke  with  such  warmth,  and  she  held  out  her 
hands  to  him  with  such  eagerness,  that  the 
old  man  was,  perhaps,  more  touched  by  her 
greeting  than  he  had  been  touched  before  by 
anything  for  many  a  day. 
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He  took  her  offered  hands,  and  stood 
holding  them,  and  looking  at  her,  with  a  little 
twitching  at  his  lips. 

'  I  think  you  might  kiss  me,'  the  girl  said 
suddenly ;  and  almost  to  her  surprise  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 

'Not  indeed  that  you  deserve  kissing, — 
or  anything  else  but  whipping,'  he,  however, 
took  revenge  on  himself  by  declaring  sturdily 
next  moment. 

'  Oh,  but  in  this  world  we  never  expect 
to  get  our  deserts,'  replied  Diana  smilingly ; 
'  though  indeed,  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
that  sort,  /  should  say  I  was  getting  my  whip- 
ping with  a  vengeance.  Grandpapa,  I  don't 
like  lying  here.' 

'  Then  why  were  you  such  a  goose  as  to 
bring  yourself  here?  From  all  I  hear  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  of  you  was  the  greatest 
simpleton, — you,  or  that  other  fool.' 

'  Oh,   grandpapa,'  exclaimed   Diana   with 
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delightful  simplicity,  '/  think  it  was  the 
horse.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  keep  such  a 
horse.     He  really  went  on  like  a  fool.' 

'  And  what  did  that  idiot  who  had  hold 
of  the  reins  go  on  like  ? '  growled  Sir  Henry 
scornfully. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Diana  with 
meekness,  '  but  I  don't  think  there  was  much 
wrong  with  him.  It  was  first  Dan,  grandpapa, 
and  then  me.  I  thought  Dan  was  going  to 
bolt,  you  see,  and  that  Cecil  wouldn't  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  him.  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  horses ' — modestly — '  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  have  been  best  to  turn 
him  round.' 

'  When  there  was  only  a  ditch  to  turn  him 
into  ! '  said  Sir  Henry. 

'  Oh,  I  didn't  think  about  the  ditch.  But, 
you  see,  it  was  he  and  I  who  were  in  one 
mind  about  going  back,  and  Cecil  who  had 
the  sense  to  know  that  we  had  better  go  for- 
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ward.      I  hope  you    haven't  said   anything 
nasty  to  Cecil,  grandpapa  ? ' 

The  old  man  made  a  sound  that  was  very 
hke  a  snort ;  it  might  possibly  have  been  a 
gurgle  of  inward  laughter. 

'  Don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  that. 
Keep  to  your  own  affairs,  my  dear,'  he 
answered. 

And  then  Diana  looked  at  him  and  sighed.^ 

'  Ah,  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  scolding 
him, — I  am  dreadfully  afraid,'  she  said  mourn- 
fully ;  '  and  if  you  have,  then  that  will  be  hard 
on  me,  because  I  shall  have  to  comfort  him 
presently,  and  to  tell  him  not  to  mind  you. 
And  I  am  so  awfully  tired  of  telhng  him  not  to 
mind  you,  grandpapa  !  I  am  always  doing 
it.' 

'  I'll  be  bound  you  do  it  often  enough. 
You  are  impudent  enough  for  that,  or  any- 
thing,' said  Sir  Henry. 

But  at  this  Diana  opened  her  eyes  with 
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innocent  surprise.  '  Oh,  /  call  it  courage,  not 
impudence ! '  she  replied  with  the  pleasantest 
smile. 

Sir  Henry  was  a  methodical  man,  and 
after  this  first  visit  he  fell  into  the  habit  of 
coming  to  see  Diana  at  regularly  recurring 
hours.  Twice  every  day — before  lunch  and 
dinner — he  knocked  at  her  door  and  sat  for 
an  hour  with  her,  and  to  these  daily  visits, 
strange  as  it  seemed  to  the  others  who  were 
about  her,  the  girl  looked  forward  as  the 
pleasantest  events  in  her  at  present  dull  hfe. 
He  washer  tonic,  she  said.  She  did  not  think 
much  of  Dr.  Brydon's  tonics,  but  her  grand- 
father's visits,  she  declared,  gave  her  an  appe- 
tite for  her  meals. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  Httle  malice  in  her 
mood  when  she  told  Dr.  Brydon  that  his 
medicines  were  of  httle  use  to  her.  She  did 
not  dishke  Dr.  Brydon,  but  yet  she  was  often 
conscious  that  it  gave  her  a  certain  pleasure 
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to  vex  him  ;  and  she  used  to  justify,  or  attempt 
to  justify,  herself  for  feehug  this  pleasure 
by  making  the  dogmatic  statement  that  '  doc- 
tors are  always  so  cocksure  of  themselves.' 
Yet  in  truth  in  her  heart  she  knew  well 
enough  that  Dr.  Brydon  was  not  more  cock- 
sure of  himself  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  she  laughed  at  what  she  was  pleased  to 
call  the  uselessness  of  his  medicines,  he  took 
her  laughter  without  oflfence,  and  readily 
allowed  that  pleasant  companionship  was 
quite  likely  to  improve  her  appetite  more  than 
his  draughts  could  do. 

'  Only,  all  the  same,'  he  added,  '  go  on 
taking  the  draughts.' 

And  then  Diana  shrugged  her  shoulders  ; 
but  she  obeyed  his  orders  nevertheless. 

Dr.  Brydon,  too,  timed  his  visits  with 
tolerable  exactness,  and  he  timed  them  so  as 
to  avoid  Sir  Henry.     The  two  men  never  met. 

'  He   thinks  it  safest  to  keep  out  of  my 
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way,'  Sir  Henry  told  his  granddaughter  one 
day  with  a  grim  chuckle. 

But  Diana  was  capricious,  and  when  he 
made  this  speech  she  turned  upon  him. 

'  Why,  you  say  that  as  if  you  thought  he 
was  afraid  of  you  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Do  you 
imagine  that  he  is  afraid  ?  I  don't  think  that 
you  know  much  about  him  if  you  do.' 

'  Pooh ! '  said  Sir  Henry  to  this  with 
contempt. 

But  although  he  said  '  Pooh ! '  Diana 
noticed  that  he  did  not  pursue  the  discussion. 

It  was  not  until  the  day  on  which,  wheeled 
on  a  couch,  she  was  first  allowed  to  leave  her 
room,  that  she  saw  Cecil  (nor  can  it  be  said 
that  she  had  desired  to  see  him  sooner, 
though  she  had  sent  him  kindly  messages  now 
and  then).  On  that  afternoon,  with  exuberant 
eagerness,  the  boy  came  and  paid  his  first 
visit  to  her  ;  and  she  found  it  pretty  trying, 
for  he  had  so  much  to  say — such  remorse  to 
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express — such  sorrow  to  pour  out  over  her, 
that,  being  of  an  impatient  temperament,  she 
soon  found  it  too  much  to  stand.  And  so, 
though  she  had  schooled  herself  to  be  very 
amiable  to  him  at  first,  her  tongue  got  the 
better  of  her  after  a  little,  and  she  snubbed 
him. 

'  Oh,  Cecil,  do  talk  of  something  more 
pleasant ! '  she  broke  out.  '  What  is  the  use 
of  pitying  me  ?  And  what  does  it  matter  who 
was  to  blame  ?  I  don't  suppose  anybody  was 
to  blame, — and  anyway  we  can't  help  it  now. 
If  you  think  that  I  find  fault  with  you,  that's 
pure  nonsense ! ' 

'  But  I  find  fault  with  myself ! '  exclaimed 
poor  Cecil  fervently. 

'  Oh,  dear  me,  do  say  no  more  about  it ! ' 
cried  Diana. 

After  this  outburst,  however,  she  had  to 
call  herself  to  order  again,  and  to  try  to  cheer 
the  lad  a  little  before  she  sent  him  away. 
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'  T  have  been  thinking,'  she  said  sweetly, 
'  that  it  would  be  very  nice  sometimes  in  the 
afternoons  if  you  could  come  and  play  to  me. 
Would  you  ? ' 

And  then  his  face  cleared,  and  lighted  up 
like  a  sun. 

'  Oh,  will  you  let  me?  That  will  be  delight- 
ful! '  he  exclaimed.  'Do  you  think — should 
you  care  for  me  to  bring  my  violin  now  ? ' 

'  Well,  no,  not  now,'  said  Diana  gently. 
'  I  think  Dr.  Brydon  will  be  coming  very  soon. 
But  suppose  we  say  to-morrow?  You  might 
come  to-morrow  after  lunch.' 

And  then  Cecil  went  away  comforted. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  time  went  on, 
Diana  felt  her  long  confinement  become  less 
irksome.  We  are  creatures  of  habit,  and 
when  she  had  Iain  on  her  back  for  two  or 
three  weeks  it  did  not  seem  to  her  that  lying 
on  her  back  was  quite  so  intolerable  a  thing 
as  it  had  appeared  to  her  at  first.     She  had  a 
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pleasant  window  near  which  she  lay  ;  she  had 
constant  letters  from  home  to  muse  over  and 
to  answer  ;  she  had  visitors  of  various  kinds, 
and  many  books ;  and  the  discomfort  that  she 
suffered  was  at  least  bearable.  Dr.  Brydon 
was  satisfied  with  her  progress  (though  to 
herself  it  seemed  slow  enough),  and  held  out 
cheerful  promises  that  she  should  be  on  her 
feet  again  before  long. 

'  Though  as  for  expecting  that  this  can  be 
a  short  business,  that  is  out  of  the  question,' 
he, told  her  one  day  bluntly.  'Compound 
fractures  are  no  trifles.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared to  have  your  patience  a  good  deal  tried 
yet.' 

And  then  Diana  sighed  and  held  her 
tongue.  She  thought  that  Dr.  Brydon  was 
sometimes  rather  rough  to  her, — not  knowing 
that  there  were  possibilities  of  evils  in  a  case 
like  hers,  such  as  he  was  tender  enough  over 
her  not  to  alarm  her  by  declaring. 
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She  was  fond  of  professing  to  find  fault 
with  him,  but  on  the  first  day  on  which, 
through  an  accident,  he  failed  to  pay  her  his 
customary  visit,  she  was  rather  amazed,  and, 
in  fact,  ahnost  taken  aback,  to  find  how  much 
she  missed  him.  It  had  been  his  habit  to 
come  to  her  between  four  and  five  o'clock, 
but  on  this  day  she  waited  expectantly  till 
six,  and  he  never  came.  And  then,  very 
unreasonably — so  unreasonably  that  in  her 
inmost  heart  she  was  ashamed  of  herself — 
she  felt  singularly  cross. 

But  when  one  has  so  few  things  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  day,  every  small  thing 
seems,  in  a  way,  to  get  important.  She  lay 
thinking — knowing  that  she  was  cross,  but 
yet  trying  to  find  an  excuse  for  her  cross- 
ness. 

And  then  next  day,  when  Dr.  Brydon 
came  again,  she  received  him  coolly. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  get  here  yester- 
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day,'  he  merely  said  as  he  greeted  her/  but  I 
was  called  suddenly  away.' 

'  Oh,  it  didn't  matter,'  returned  Diana 
with  indifference.  '  Only  one  likes  generally 
to  know  whether  people  are  coming  or  not,' 
she  added  next  moment,  with  perhaps  a 
slight  unconscious  sharpness,  which,  how- 
ever, seemed  lost  on  him,  for,  without  making 
any  response,  he  simply  sat  down  and  felt  her 
pulse. 

'  You  are  getting  on  capitally,'  he  said. 

'You  have  told  me  that  a  great  many 
times,  but  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  how  you 
know  it,'  she  answered  ungraciously.  '  / 
shall  think  I  am  getting  on  well  when  I  find 
myself  upon  my  feet.' 

'Well,  you  will  do  that  now,  I  hope, 
before  very  long,'  he  said. 

'  "  Before  very  long  !  "  '  she  echoed.  '  But 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "  very 
long,"  Dr.  Brydon?'      And  then,  almost  in 
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the  next  moment,  she  looked  up  to  him  with 
rather  a  wistful  look,  and — '  I  am  a  very 
bad  patient,  I  know,'  she  said  with  quick 
repentance. 

'  You  are  a  patient  who  is  not  used  to 
being  ill,'  he  answered  with  a  half  laugh. 

'No,  I  am  not  used  to  being  ill,  and  it 
seems  to  make  me  so  dreadfully  irritable,' 
she  said  almost  piteously.  '  I  know  that 
presently  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  myself.  In- 
deed, I  am  ashamed  of  myself  already.' 

'  But  I  only  find  you  irritable  now  and 
then,'  he  answered  kindly  enough.  '  Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  to  you  the  Hfe  you  are  leading  now  must 
be  very  hard  to  bear.' 

'Because  you  think  that  I  have  so  httle 
power  of  endurance  ?  '  she  asked  slowly,  after 
a  moment's  silence. 

'  Not  at  all,'  he  rephed.  '  I  should  say 
that  in  some  directions  you  had  probably  a 
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good  deal  of  endurance.  Only  you  don't  like 
inaction. 

'  Oh  no,  I  don't  like  inaction.'  She  said 
this  heartily. 

'  Then  you  must  expect  to  suffer  more 
than  perhaps  the  generality  of  women  would 
when  you  are  laid  upon  a  sick-bed.  But 
presently  I  expect  you  to  benefit  from  your 
energy.  Some  people,  you  know,  are  very 
nervous  after  an  accident  like  yours.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  nervous ! ' 
cried  the  girl  almost  joyfully.  '  When  I  have 
once  got  the  length  of  even  beginning  to  walk, 
then  I  shall  feel  like  another  creature — like 
my  own  self  again.' 

'  Well,  you  will  begin  to  walk  in  a  httle 
while  now,  I  hope,'  replied  Dr.  Brydon  ;  and 
then,  unsympathetically,  said  no  more. 

But  when  Diana  actually  got  upon  her 
feet  some  days  after  this,  and  made  her  first 
attempt  at  walking,  perhaps  (though  she  held 
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her  tongue)  she  may  have  remembered  his 
reserve,  and  have  reflected  that  there  had 
been  some  reason  for  it. 

For  she  did  not  find  the  business  of 
beginning  to  walk  again  an  operation  of  at 
all  the  exhilarating  nature  that  she  had  ex- 
pected it  to  be ;  she  found,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  curiously  unpleasant.  She  took 
two  or  three  steps  on  the  day  on  which  she 
was  first  allowed  to  attempt  it,  supported  on 
either  hand  by  her  nurse  and  Dr.  Brydon ; 
and  then  suddenly,  before  she  could  get  back 
to  her  couch,  the  room  swam  round  with  her, 
and  she  fainted. 

This,  when  she  came  to  herself  again, 
amazed  her  greatly. 

'  Had  you  any  idea  that  I  should  be  so 
weak  ? '  she  asked  Dr.  Brydon,  fearing,  per- 
haps, poor  soul !  that  she  had  fallen  into  some 
quite  abnormal  state ;  and  he  had  to  use  his 
cheeriest  words  to  reassure  her. 
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'Why,  of  course  you  are  weak,'  lie  said. 
'  How  could  you  be  anything  else,  when  you 
have  never  been  in  an  upright  position  for  a 
month?  You  were  sure  to  be  giddy  when 
you  first  tried  to  stand  up.  Don't  be  in  the 
least  alarmed.  It  will  wear  off  in  a  very  few 
days.' 

'  And  I  had  been  thinking,'  she  ejaculated, 
'  that  it  would  be  so  delightful  to  feel  myself 
standing  up.' 

'  Well,  wait  a  little  while,  and  it  will  be 
delightful,'  he  answered  cheerfully. 

But  as  the  days  went  on  Diana  thought 
that  the  pleasures  of  her  convalescence  in- 
creased upon  her  very  slowly.  She  began,  it 
is  true,  to  feel  much  less  giddiness  when  she 
walked,  but  she  also  began  to  experience  a 
certain  tendency  towards  lameness,  which, 
slight  though  it  was,  she  was  clear-sighted 
enough  to  perceive  caused  Dr.  Brydon  some 
anxiety. 
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'  I  suppose  it  will  come  right  presently  ? 
she  said  to  him  with  a  Httle  dubiousness. 

'  It  will  come  right  if  we  make  it  come 
right,'  he  answered  bluntly. 

And  then,  after  another  visit  had  been 
paid  her  by  the  surgeon  from  York,  she  found 
herself  subjected  to  a  fresh  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  one  that  tried  her  not  a  little  ; 
for  the  hmb  had  shghtly  contracted,  and  had 
to  be  stretched  out,  and  the  process  of  getting 
it  stretched  out  turned  her  sick. 

'  I  suppose  sometimes  people  who  have 
broken  their  legs  are  left  permanently  lame  ?  ' 
she  said  to  Dr.  Brydon  tentatively  one  day, 
and  he  could  see  by  her  face  that  she  had  put 
her  question  not  without  trepidation.  So  he 
made  his  tone  specially  cheerful  as  he  an- 
swered— 

'  They  are  often  left  lame  if  the  breakage 
has  been  ill  set,  and  sometimes  in  complicated 
cases  whether  it  has  been  ill  set  or  not ;  but 
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you  are  not  going  to  be  left  lame,  so  don't 
give  yourself  any  concern  about  that.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  make  you  suffer  the  dis- 
comfort you  are  doing  now,  but  it  will  be 
over  soon.' 

'  And  you  think  I  shall  be  all  right  in  the 
end  ?  '  she  asked  still  anxiously. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,'  he  said  heartily 
— '  not  a  doubt  in  the  world.' 

And  then  she  felt  comforted  ;  and  not 
without  reason,  for  in  another  week  she  was 
able  to  walk  without  any  lingering  trace  of  a 
halt. 

Up  to  this  time  Dr.  Brydon,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  come  to  see  her  every  day ; 
but  on  the  afternoon  on  which  he  satisfied 
himself  that  all  need  for  anxiety  about  her 
was  at  an  end,  he  said,  before  he  went  away : 

'  Well,  this  is  Tuesday.  You  won't  need 
me  now  for  another  day  or  two.  I  will  see 
you  again  on  Thursday  or  Friday.' 
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'  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  Diana,  taken  aback  by 
this  announcement. 

But  he  took  no  apparent  notice  of  her 
exclamation,  and  merely  bade  her  good-bye 
and  went  away,  leaving  her  curiously  ill- 
pleased. 

'  Not  coming  again  for  three  days  I '  she 
said  to  herself.  '  Why,  all  sorts  of  things 
may  go  wrong  in  three  days  !  I  must  say  it 
seems  to  me  rather  a  cavalier  way  of  treating 
one.'  And  she  repeated  something  Hke  this 
to  herself,  at  intervals,  a  good  many  times. 

Moreover,  when  the  next  day  came  she 
missed  her  doctor's  visit.  She  had  a  httle 
headache ;  she  was  also  a  little  cross ;  if  he 
had  come  he  might  have  done  both  her  head 
and  her  temper  good,  she  thought.  '  But  he 
is  evidently  in  a  great  hurry  to  throw  me  off,' 
she  told  herself  in  a  piqued  way.  '  Some 
doctors,  I  beheve,  are  like  that.  They  are 
nice  to  you  so  long  as  you  are  really  ill,  but 
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as  soon  as  you  begin  to  get  better  they  don't 
take  a  bit  more  interest  in  you.  Well,  I 
don't  really  care ;  only  I  do  think  that  when 
one  has  to  spend  such  dreadfully  long  dreary 

days   all    alone However,   grandpapa, 

happily,  is  better  company  than  Dr.  Brydon.' 

And  presently,  when  Sir  Henry  came  into 
the  room  to  sit  with  her,  Diana  received  him 
with  almost  exaggerated  warmth.  But  still 
his  visit  did  not  quite  restore  her  temper  to 
its  normal  state  of  equanimity. 

She  was  surprised,  to  tell  the  truth,  that 
she  missed  her  daily  talk  with  Dr.  Brydon, — 
surprised  and  not  by  any  means  too  well 
pleased.  '  I  must  have  got  into  a  very  stupid 
state  to  care  about  it,'  she  thought.  But  still 
she  did  care,  and  moreover  she  could  not 
dismiss  the  matter  from  her  mind.  '  Will  he 
come  to-morrow?'  she  began  to  wonder. 
And  she  told  hersehP  that  he  would  not  come, 
and  that  indeed  she  did  not  care  whether  he 
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came  or  not  ;  and  yet  when  the  day  passed 
and  did  not  bring  him,  she  was  wroth. 

And,  in  consequence,  upon  the  following 
afternoon,  when  he  at  last  made  his  reappear- 
ance, she  received  him  with  an  air  of  supreme 
indifference. 

'  Oh,  I  am  all  right.  I  am  getting  on  very 
well.  I  am  pretty  near  fit  now,  I  should 
think,  to  take  care  of  myself,'  she  said. 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  fit,'  he  answered  ; 
'  many  convalescents  are.  The  great  diffi- 
culty generally  is  that  so  many  of  them  won't 
do  it.' 

'  Won't  do  what  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Won't  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
like  to  throw  their  doctors  off  and  go  their 
own  way.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctors  rather 
like  to  throw  them  off,'  said  Diana  quickly. 

And  then,  having  made  this  impulsive 
speech,  she  coloured  a  little,  and  hated  herself. 
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But  Dr.  Brydon  was  perhaps  obtuse,  for 
he  took  no  notice  of  it. 

'I  am  thinking,'  he  merely  said  after  a 
moment's  silence,  '  that  I  should  like  very 
much  to  get  you  out  into  the  garden.  If  we 
could  have  you  carried  downstairs  in  your 
chair ' 

'  What — now  ? '  interrupted  Diana  with 
her  face  alight,  and  forgetting  her  imagined 
injuries  in  a  moment. 

'  Yes  ;  shouldn't  you  like  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  of  course  I  should  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
'  I  should  like  it  immensely.' 

'  Then  we  will  have  it  done,'  he  said. 

And  before  ten  more  minutes  had  passed, 
to  her  delight  she  found  herself  again  in  the 
open  air. 

It  was  a  change  that  seemed  to  transform 
her  at  once  almost  into  another  creature. 
She  was  so  exhilarated  that  she  laughed  for 
very  gladness.     She   walked  slowly  for  five 
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minutes  ujd  and  down  one  of  the  garden 
walks,  holding  Dr.  Brydon's  arm  ;  then  she 
sat  down  in  the  sunshine  with  Mrs.  Eivers 
and  Dr.  Brydon  and  Cecil  round  her.  She 
was  restored  to  the  sweetest  temper  and  the 
happiest  spirits.  She  smiled  on  them  all 
round.  She  felt  in  the  most  Christian  charity 
with  them  all. 

Only,  when,  at  the  end  of  some  twenty 
minutes.  Dr.  Brydon  rose  to  take  his  leave,  a 
slight  but  visible  cloud  fell  on  her  face,  and 
— '  Oh,  if  you  are  going,  then  I  had  better  go 
too,'  she  hastily  exclaimed.  '  I  mean,  in  case 
I  should  not  be  able  to  manage  properly 
about  getting  upstairs.' 

'  But  you  are  going  to  be  carried  up- 
stairs,' he  said.  '  However,  if  you  would 
rather  have  me  see  you  safely  back,  I  will 
wait.' 

'  I  would  rather,  if  you  don't  mind,'  she 
said  almost  humbly. 
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'  I  am  very  far  from  minding,'  he  replied, 
not  without  a  certain  heartiness.  And  then 
he  sat  down  again  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

After  that  it  was  she  who  proposed  to 
return  indoors,  and,  holding  by  his  arm 
again,  she  went  back  to  the  house,  and  he 
saw  her  restored  to  her  room. 

'  You  ought  to  get  into  the  garden  now 
every  day,'  he  said  to  her.  '  If  you  care  to 
wait  for  me  I  will  come  again  to-morrow 
afternoon  and  take  you.  You  won't  feel 
nervous  after  another  day  or  two.' 

'  Oh  no,'  replied  Diana,  '  I  dare  say  not.' 

But  she  did  not  say,  '  Don't  come  to- 
morrow.'    So  he  came. 

For  almost  another  week  he  continued 
to  come  each  day.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
lault  that  he  did  so,  for  she  could  easily  have 
dismissed  him,  if  she  had  chosen,  with  a 
word ;  but  each  day  she  half  resolved  within 
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herself  that  she  would  not  let  him  come 
again,  and  yet  when  the  moment  for  releasing 
him  came  she  did  not  release  him.  She 
tacitly  let  it  continue  to  be  assumed  from 
day  to  day  that  she  felt  nervous  in  walking 
unless  she  held  his  arm.  She  let  the  others 
believe  this,  and  she  almost  even  believed  it 
herself.  '  I  should  have  no  confidence  in 
Cecil,'  she  argued,  '  and  of  course  grandpapa's 
arm  would  be  no  use  at  all ;  but  Dr.  Brydon 
is  so  strong, — and  then  too  he  understands 
so  much  better  than  the  rest.' 

So  he  continued  to  pay  his  daily  visit,  and 
to  take  her  each  day  for  her  walk  about  the 
gardens,  till  she  was  ashamed  to  let  him  come 
any  more. 

One  day,  therefore,  at  last  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  tell  him  she  was  strong 
enough  to  need  him  no  longer.  She  came 
downstairs  that  day  without  his  help,  and 
ate  her  lunch  with  Cecil  and  Mrs.  Eivers,  and 
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after  lunch  went  out  of  doors  with  a  book, 
and  sat  under  a  tree  on  one  of  the  lawns  to 
read  it. 

She  prepared  to  read  because  she  did  not 
want  Cecil  to  stay  with  her.  She  had  taken 
]iis  arm  to  cross  the  lawn  ;  but  when  she  was 
seated,  and  had  submitted  to  his  companion- 
ship for  five  minutes,  she  let  him  understand 
that  she  did  not  want  him  any  longer. 

'  Go  away  now,  and  get  a  walk,  or  a 
ride,'  she  said  to  him.  '  It  is  such  a  lovely 
day.  I  shall  be  quite  happy  here  with  my 
book ;  and  I  have  got  my  stick  if  I  should 
want  to  go  in  again.' 

'  But  I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  leave  you,' 
Cecil  objected  wistfully,  having  a  great  desire 
to  stay  where  he  was,  poor  lad !  and  none 
whatever  to  take  the  exercise  that  she  pro- 
posed for  him. 

Upon  this  she  tapped  the  ground  with 
her  foot,  however,  and  was  inexorable. 
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'  It  is  perfectly  right,  and  I  want  to  read/ 
she  said. 

And  then  he  had  no  choice  but  to  go  ; 
and  when  he  was  gone,  she  opened  her  book  ; 
for,  having  a  regard  for  truth,  she  was 
anxious  to  act  up  to  the  profession  that  slie 
had  made  to  Cecil ;  and  she  read  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  perhaps  the  volume 
was  not  interesting,  for  her  attention  un- 
questionably wandered  from  it.  She  was 
sitting  whence  she  could  see  a  portion  of  tlie 
avenue,  and  towards  this  bit  of  the  avenue 
her  eyes  turned  often,  and  her  ears  instinc- 
tively listened  for  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels. 

She  had  grown  a  little  thin  and  pale 
during  her  confinement  to  her  room ;  but 
she  was  fast  recovering  her  looks  now.  Yet, 
though  she  was  well,  she  was  conscious  that 
she  was  not  happy  ;  she  was  neither  ha]jpy 
nor  satisfied  with  herself.     It  seemed  to  her 
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as  if  after  to-day  her  life  would  become 
somehow  very  colourless  and  flat. — without 
interest, — without  expectation ;  and  she  was 
angry  that  she  should  feel  so,  and  not  only 
angry,  but  ashamed.  '  1  must  be  stupidly 
weak  still,  though  I  don't  know  it,'  she 
thought. 

She  had  sat  by  herself  for  half  an  hour 
when  she  heard  at  last  that  sound  of  wheels 
for  which  she  had  been  listening,  and  as  she 
heard  it  the  colour  involuntarily  came  into 
her  face.  This  was  another  sign  of  weakness, 
and  she  hated  herself  for  it.  '  What  does  it 
matter  ?  What  does  it  matter  ? '  she  in- 
wardly exclaimed  with  angry  impatience,  and 
slie  felt  curiously  as  if  a  few  blows  with  a  rod 
would  do  her  good. 

But  the  rod  was  not  at  hand,  and  after  a 
few  moments  Dr.  Brydon  came  to  her  across 
the  lawn. 

'  I   am   glad    to  see   you   here,'   he   said 
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cheerily  as  he  approached.  '  This  looks  in- 
deed like  progress.' 

'  It  is  more  than  progress  ;  it  is  comple- 
tion,' she  replied  suddenly ;  and  she  smiled 
upon  him  as  she  gave  him  her  hand — rather 
too  radiantly  perhaps. 

He  gave  a  slight  laugh,  and  asked,  '  Is 
that  what  you  call  it  ? '  But  she  could  not 
tell  from  his  tone  whether  he  had  taken  in 
her  meaning.  He  was  an  undemonstrative 
man,  and  she  had  often  before  now  said  things 
to  him  that  she  had  never  known  whether  or 
not  he  understood.  People  of  that  sort  are 
not  unfrequently  provoking ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  Dr.  Brydon  had  provoked  Diana  in  one 
way  or  another  during  these  weeks  more  than 
a  little. 

'  Yes ;  I  think  that  it  is  time  I  gave  up 
being  an  invalid, — don't  you  ?  '  she  inquired, 
in  a  frank  way.  '  I  have  been  thinking  so  for 
several  days  ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  being 
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shut  up  in  the  house  seems  to  make  one 
stupid  and  nervous,  I  should  have  shaken  off 
my  fetters  at  any  rate  a  week  ago.  I  am 
sure  you  thought  last  week  that  it  was  full 
time  for  me  to  do  it,  didn't  you  ?  '  she 
abruptly  said. 

'  I  certainly  thought  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  throw  them  off  as  soon  as  you  could,' 
he  answered. 

'  Do  you  say  that  because  you  know  I 
am  so  impatient  ?  '  she  asked  quickly. 

And  then  he  paused  for  an  appreciable 
moment,  and  after  that  pause — '  Well,  yes,  in 
some  degree,'  he  said.  '  Xo  doubt  you  are 
impatient.  Very  active  people  frequently 
are.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
least.' 

'  No,  but  it  is  to  be  condemned,  I  suppose  ? ' 
she  said. 

And  then  he  took  apparently  so  little 
interest   in  her    question    that    he    made   no 
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reply  to  it ;  and  she  was  hurt,  and  bit  her 

lip. 

There  were  other  garden-chairs  on  the 
lawn,  and  he  drew  one  near  her,  and  sat 
down,  and  they  began  to  talk  about  ordinary 
things ;  but  Diana  talked  with  indifference. 
She  felt  rather  dreary  ;  half  angry  perhaps, 
half  disappointed,  altogether  dissatisfied  with 
herself. 

And  then,  after  barely  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  got  again  upon  his  feet. 

'  Well,  I  think  that  you  are  right,  and 
that  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  you,'  he  said 
abruptly.  '  You  only  want  bracing  now. 
Take  your  tonic  for  another  week,  and  then  I 
will  probably  look  in  again.' 

'  And  so  you  dismiss  me  ?  '  she  asked  with 
a  smile. 

'  I  dismiss  you — provisionally,'  he  an- 
swered ;  '  but  you  must  not  forget  to  be 
careful.     Check  your  natural  impulsiveness. 
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Don't  attempt  to  walk  too  miicli.  Eemember 
always  that  you  are  not  yet  strong.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  you  need  remind  me 
of  that  ? '  she  asked  with  sudden  impatience, 
'  or  imagine  that  /  need  to  be  reminded  of 
it?' 

He  gave  a  laugh  at  this  question,  and — 
'  Why,  yes,  I  do,'  he  replied,  '  for  you  are 
very  impulsive.  You  are  exactly  the  kind  of 
woman  to  do  something  rash,  without  con- 
sidering the  consequences.  But  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  be  rash  during  these  next  weeks. 
Eather,  if  it  be  possible  to  you,  be  over- 
cautious.' 

'Oh,  you  will  see  that  I  can  be  cautious,' 
she  said,  smiling  her  cold  smile  again. 

'Well,  I  trust  you,'  he  rephed,  and  put 
out  his  hand. 

And  then,  without  any  further  response, 
she  gave  him  hers,  and  bade  him  good- 
bye. 
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But  after  she  had  bidden  him  good-bye, 
and  he  had  gone  a  dozen  steps  away  from 
her,  suddenly  her  conscience  (or  perhaps  her 
heart)  smote  her,  and,  hke  the  impulsive 
woman  that  he  had  told  her  she  was,  she 
hurriedly  called  him  back. 

'  Dr.  Brydon  !  '  she  said  hesitatingly. 

He  turned  as  he  heard  her  voice,  and  she 
rose  nervously  up. 

'  Come  back  for  a  moment ;  I  want  to  say 

— I  want  to  ask  you '  she  said.     '  I  am 

letting  you  go  without  giving  you  one  word 
of  thanks.  You  may  well  think  me  uncour- 
teous  and  unorrateful.' 

'  But  I  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  he  inter- 
rupted her  cheerily.  '  Don't  fancy  such  a 
thing.  Besides,  why  should  you  be  grateful  ? 
You  may  thank  your  good  constitution  for 
your  recovery  far  more  than  you  need  thank 
me.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me/ 
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she  said  gently,  '  and  I  have  often  been  very- 
cross.' 

'  You  have  been — as  healthy  young  people 
often  are,'  he  replied.  '  That  is,  you  have 
felt  your  confinement  a  good  deal.' 

'  But  I  ought  to  have  borne  it  better.' 

'  Not  at  all.  You  have  borne  it  very 
well.' 

'  I  ought,  though.  It  is  no  use  to  say  it,' 
and  she  gave  rather  a  nervous  laugli,  '  but  I 
have  been  often  very  much  ashamed  of  my- 
self. Please  believe  me,  Dr.  Brydon, — and 
that  I  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness.' 

And  then  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him 
again,  and  Dr.  Brydon  as  he  took  it  saw  that 
the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

Perhaps  that  sight  touched  him ;  but  he 
only  showed  his  appreciation  of  it  by  the 
warmth  with  which  his  fingers  closed  over 
liers.  For  a  moment  they  stood  hand  in 
hand,  then — 
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'  Go  back  to  your  seat,'  he  said  kindly. 
'  Good-bye  again  ;  and  remember  all  I  have 
said  to  you.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  answered,  '  I  will  try  to  re- 
member.' 

And  then  he  was  gone,  and  she  took  up 
her  book  once  more  mechanically ;  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  Cecil  thought 
she  was  absorbed  in  it  when,  having  taken 
his  walk,  he  came  back  and  joined  her  again. 


CHAPTEK  IX 


WAS  a  goose  yesterday,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  goose  again 
to-day,'  Diana  said,  when  she  got 
up  next  morning,  and  she  confronted  her 
looking-glass  as  she  dressed  her  hair,  and  set 
her  teeth  pretty  viciously  at  the  image  that  it 
presented  to  her.  She  had  been  a  great  goose, 
and  she  hated  herself  for  it.  The  remem- 
brance of  it,  she  deliberately  observed,  made 
her  sick.  But  now — having  mercifully  got 
rid  of  her  doctor — she  was  going  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  '  Of  course  I  shall  be  careful,' 
the  girl  thought ;  '  for  it  would  be  awful   to 
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have  to  bring  liim  back  agaiu  ;  but  from  this 
day,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  mean  to 
put  all  this  horrid  time  behind  ray  back.  I 
mean  to  forget  it,  and  make  a  new  start.' 

And  then  in  this  humour  she  dressed  her- 
self, and  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  employment  of  her  day  on  these  fresh 
lines. 

But,  try  to  deny  it  as  she  would,  as  the 
hours  went  on  she  found  her  spirits  droop. 
She  wrote  a  letter  home  after  breakfast,  and 
then  she  read  a  little,  and  then  she  did  some 
embroidery,  sitting  with  and  talking  to  her 
aunt ;  but  as  she  embroidered  and  talked  to 
her  aunt  she  yawned.  The  summer  while  she 
had  been  confined  to  the  house  had  grown 
wet,  and  though  for  the  last  week  or  two  the 
days  had  improved  a  httle,  yet  this  special 
day  was  again  chill  and  dull. 

'I  should  like  to  go  out,  but  it  seems  so 
damp,'  she  said. 
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'  Oh  yes,  it  is  too  damp,'  returned  Mrs. 
Eivers.  'But  I  think  that  after  lunch  we 
might  go  for  a  drive.' 

And  then  Diana  assented,  and  they  took 
a  drive  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  leaning  back 
upon  her  cushions,  the  girl  fell  fast  asleep. 

'  It  seems  to  me  a  sleepy  sort  of  day, — don't 
you  think  it  is  ?  '  she  said  when  she  awoke — 
'  one  of  those  dead  sort  of  days  that  make 
one  stupid.' 

'  Oh,  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
weak  still,  dear,'  her  aunt  said. 

Upon  which  Diana  sighed  impatiently. 
Yes,  she  was  weak  still ;  she  was  absurdly, 
miserably  weak.  Was  anybody  else  half  so 
conscious  of  that  as  she  was  herself,  in  her 
own  wrathful  heart  ? 

'  Grandpapa  is  always  a  resource,'  she  had 
said  to  herself  in  the  morning.  '  When  one 
is  dull  he  gives  one  a  splendid  fillip  ' ;  and  so 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
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spend  a  great  deal  of  time  ^^dth  her  grand- 
father ;  but  unluckily  to-day  Sir  Henry  was 
out  of  sorts.  He  did  not  leave  his  room  till  the 
afternoon,  and  though,  when  Diana  returned 
from  her  drive,  she  found  him  in  the  garden, 
she  found  also  that  he  was  in  one  of  his  most 
fretful  and  perverse  moods. 

'  Oh,  grandpapa,'  she  exclaimed  as  she 
joined  him,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  !  I  was 
longing  for  you.' 

'  It  is  more  than  I  was  for  you,  then,'  he 
retorted  grufSy.  '  I  was  longing  for  some- 
thing very  different.' 

'  But  not  for  some  person  very  different, 
were  you?'  asked  the  girl  with  a  laugh.  '  I 
don't  mind,  so  long  as  it  was  only  a  thing.'' 

'  And  do  you  suppose  that  I  imagine  you 
would  mind,  whichever  it  was  ? '  demanded 
the  old  man  roughly.  '  You're  like  the  rest 
of  them.     You  think  if  you  flatter  an  old  fool 
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you  can  wind  him  round  your  finger.  Where 
have  you  been  gallivanting  to  ?  ' 

'  We  have  been  "  gallivanting  "  about  the 
moors,  and  I  have  been  to  sleep,'  she  said. 
'  I  fell  asleep  because  I  was  dull,  and  I  came 
^o  you  here  just  now  because  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  amuse  me  ;  but  I  don't  think  you  are 
going  to  amuse  me  ;  I  think  you  are  too  cross. 
Are  you  ?  '  and  she  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

'  What  the  devil  is  that  to  you  ? '  de- 
manded Sir  Henry  with  a  roar.  And,  lifting 
up  his  stick,  intending  to  strike  it  on  the 
o'round,  he  unluckily  struck  it  on  his  toes 
instead,  with  a  result  (for  he  had  been  lately 
havino"  some  twinges  of  gout)  that  made  Diana 
clap  her  hands  to  her  ears. 

'  Good  gracious,  grandpapa ! '  she  said. 

' ! '  hissed  Sir  Henry 

through  his  teeth. 

'  Oh  dear,  if  you  go  on  like  this,  I  can't 
stop  ! '  cried  the  girl. 
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'  And  who  the  deuce  wants  you  to  stop  ?  ' 
shouted  Sir  Henry. 

And  then,  thinking  that  retreat  was  her 
most  dignified  course,  Diana  retreated. 

It  was  awful  for  anybody  to  swear  so, 
she  thought.  And  then  she  sighed.  And  it 
was  hard  that  he  should  break  out  swearinor 
to-day,  when  she  was  so  weary,  and  stupid, 
and  sad. 

For  in  truth  she  icas  sad,  and  she  knew  it. 
She  felt  so  horribly  tired  of  herself,  and  of 
Mrs.  Eivers  and  Cecil.    She  was  even  conscious 
of  a  distinct  feeling  of  aversion  to  herself,  and 
of  a  loss  of  all  interest  (temporary  only,  it  was 
to  be  hoped)  in  her  own  personahty.     There 
was   nothing    she    could    think   of    that    she 
wanted  to  do  ;  the  world  and  herself,  it  seemed 
to  her,  had  all  at  once  grown  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable.     '  If  this  is   the  way  in   which 
invalids  feel  generally  after  they  have  been  ill, 
I  shall  have  more  sympathy  with  them  hence- 
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forward  for  the  rest  of  my  life,'  she  declared 
to  herself  emphatically  before  the  day  came 
to  an  end. 

And  yet  she  was  not  ill ;  correctly  speak- 
ing she  was  no  longer  an  invahd  ;  she  was 
only  suffering  from  the  lassitude  and  weari- 
ness of  her  past  invalidism,  she  supposed — 
from  that,  and  from  a  curious,  unacknow- 
ledged sense  of  loss.  '  But  I  shall  get  right 
soon.  I  must  get  right  soon,'  she  told  herself 
almost  fiercely  before  she  went  to  sleep. 

Her  grandfather  might  help  her,  she  felt, 
more  than  anybody,  if  he  only  would  ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  that  Sir  Henry  at  present 
was  in  so  fretful  a  mood  that  the  getting  of 
either  any  entertainment  or  any  consolation 
out  of  him  was  difficult.  His  digestion  was 
out  of  order,  and  his  flying  gout  had  lent 
such  force  to  his  temper  that  Diana,  though 
she  was  never  frightened  by  him,  found,  as 
the  days  went  on,  that  wisdom  and  inclination 
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alike  required  her  most  frequently  to  leave 
him  to  himself. 

'  You  are  just  like  an  old  growling  lion,' 
she  boldly  said  to  him,  one  afternoon  when, 
feeling  more  at  ease  perhaps,  he  was  in 
a  mood  of  comparative  mildness.  '  I  used 
to  wonder  how  you  could  make  people 
afraid  of  you  in  the  way  you  did,  but  I  have 
left  off  wondering  during  this  last  week.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,  you  know.  You  and 
I  are  exactly  the  same  ;  we  don't  like  being  ill. 
Do  you  know — '  with  charming  frankness — 
'  that,  since  my  accident,  I  have  often  been  so 
horribly  cross  myself.^  ' 

'  Ah !  and  you  put  it  down,  no  doubt,  to 
the  Eivers'  blood,'  retorted  the  old  man 
jeeringly. 

'  Well,  yes,  I  think  it  must  be  the  Eivers' 
blood,'  Diana  complacently  acquiesced.  '  It 
is  clear  that  it  gives  people  very  curious  kind 
of  tempers,  doesn't  it?     I  am  afraid,  grand- 
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papa,  that  we  are  both  really  very  passionate. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  it,  and  that  is  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to.  Only  I  mean  to 
mend  my  temper,  if  I  can,  because  I  find  you 
such  an  awful  example,  you  know.  I  should 
think  that  at  my  age  it  would  be  possible  to 
mend  it  ;  don't  you  think  it  would  ?  ' 

'  I  think  you  are  about  the  most  impudent 
piece  of  goods  extant,'  said  Sir  Henry. 

'  Yes,  grandpapa,  only  one  must  keep  up 
one's  spirits  somehow,'  replied  the  girl,  and 
gave  a  sudden  sigh.  'You  and  I  both  get 
stupid,  it  seems  to  me,  when  we  are  ill, —  and  so 
I  talk  nonsense ;  and  somehow  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  nonsense  makes  things  any  better.' 

'  Why,  what  have  you  to  complain  of  ? ' 
asked  the  old  man  sharply.  '  Why  should 
you  want  things  to  be  better.^  Isn't  there 
many  a  one  who  would  give  their  eyes  to  be 
in  your  shoes  ?  ' 

'  To  be  in  my  shoes,  grandpapa  ? ' 
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The  girl  looked  up  into  his  face,  genuinely 
puzzled  for  a  moment;  then,  as  comprehen- 
sion of  his  meaning  came,  her  colour  suddenly 
rose,  and — 

'  To  be  in  what  you  call  my  shoes  might 
suit  a  great  many  other  people  better  than  it 
suits  me,'  she  said  steadily.  '  The  shoes  will 
never  fit  me.' 

But  when  she  said  this,  Sir  Henry  fell  into 
such  a  fury  that  she  wisely  backed  from  him. 
He  called  her  a  fool,  and  paid  her  various 
other  compliments,  and  swore  that  if  she 
talked  so  Hke  an  idiot,  he  would  pack  her 
out  of  the  house. 

This  threat  made  her  smile. 

'  I  will  go  away  to-morrow,  if  you  like,' 
she  said.  '  They  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
me  home  again,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of 
late  that  I  should  like  to  see  them  very 
much.' 

And   then  he  stormed  Si^sdn  a  httle,  but 
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soon  his  storming  died  away  into  angry 
muttering,  and  the  girl  went  to  his  side  once 
more  (they  were  walking  on  the  terrace),  and 
stole  her  hand  into  his  arm. 

'  Grandpapa,'  she  said  half  deprecatingly, 
'  don't  let  us  be  angry  with  one  another.  We 
are  a  pair  of  hot-tempered  people,  but  we 
belong  to  each  other,  and  we  have  never 
quarrelled  yet.  You  see,  I  like  your  self- 
will,  but  you  never  seem  to  like  mine ;  and  I 
don't  think  that's  fair.' 

'  Child,  if  you  were  not  more  to  me  than 
the  others,'  said  the  old  man  slowly,  after  a 
little  silence,  "  do  you  think  I  should  care 
about  this  thing  ?  If  you  were  nothing  to 
me,  should  I  care  to  think  that  you  would  be 
mistress  here  when  I  am  gone  ? ' 

'Grandpapa!'  she  ejaculated  in  a  low 
tone  of  pain. 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a  gleam  of  fire 
in  his  eyes. 
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'  Is  that  such  a  hard  thing  to  ask  from 
you  ?  '  he  exclaimed  abruptly.  '  Are  there 
not  tens  of  thousands  of  girls  who  would 
clutch  at  it  ?  If  you  refuse  what  I  want, 
what  is  it  that  you  have  to  fall  back  upon  ? 
You  would  have  a  position  here  that  would 
make  you  envied, — that  would  be  enough  to 
tempt  any  woman ;  if  you  reject  it,  what  do 
you  propose  to  do  with  yourself? ' 

'  I  propose  simply  to  go  home.  What 
else  can  I  do  ? '  she  said. 

'  To  go  home ! '  he  repeated  contempt- 
uously. '  To  give  up  the  possession  of  all 
this ' — and  he  extended  his  arm  and  swept  it 
round  him — '  and  for  what  ?  Merely  because 
you  are  a  baby,  a  child,  a  fool  1 ' 

'  Grandpapa,'  Diana  said,  with  her  voice 
trembling  a  little,  though  she  tried  to  speak 
steadily,  'you  want  me  to  do  a  thing  that  I 
have  not  the  courage,  nor  the  hardness,  to 
attempt      You  want  me  to  marry  a  man — a 
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boy  rather,  I  should  say,  for  whom  I  caro 
nothing.' 

'  Well,  and  what  then  ? '  demanded  the 
old  man  sharply.  '  What  necessity  is  there 
that  you  should  care  for  him  ?  If  he  cares 
for  you  can't  that  content  you  ?  And  the 
calf  has  fallen  in  love  with  you.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  pretty  well  ? ' 

'  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  not  of  him,'  she 
said. 

'  Then  think  of  yourself  to  some  purpose,' 
he  retorted.  '  In  what  way  can  you  do  better 
for  yourself  than  by  marrying  him  ? ' 

'Grandpapa,  you  know  I  am  sorry  for 
Cecil.  I  pity  him  very  much  ;  and  in  a  way 
I  like  him.  But' — she  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  added  gravely — '  but  I  despise 
him  too.' 

'  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  I've  no  doubt 
you  do,'  cried  Sir  Henry,  and  his  voice  had 
a  ring  almost  of  satisfaction  in  it.     '  Heaven 
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knows  I  despise  him  myself.  But  he  is  my 
heir — the  place  is  entailed — more's  the  pity, 
or  I'm  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  leave  it  away  from 
him.  Here  he  must  reign  after  I  am  in  my 
grave,  unless  he  goes  first  into  his,  which  I 
have  ahnost  ceased  to  hope  for.  He  must  be 
master  here,  in  name,  at  least  ;  but,  child, 
I  want  you  to  be  mistress,  and  master  in 
fact: 

'Oh,  grandpapa,  hush!'  Diana  said. 
'  You  are  too  good  to  me, — you  are  too  kind 
and  generous,'  she  said  with  emotion  after 
a  little  silence  ; '  but  don't  go  on  talking  about 
this.  I  shall  never  be  mistress  here.  And 
when  we  go  to  dinner  presently ' — and  she 
broke  into  an  unsteady  laugh — '  I  will  drink 
Cecil's  health,  and  a  long  life  to  him ! ' 

'  You  simpleton  ! '  growled  Sir  Henry. 

But  he  held  his  peace  after  this,  and 
Diana  went  her  way  presently  (for  as  yet  she 
took  only  short  walks),  and  thought  over  the 
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talk  of  the   last    ten  minutes  with  rather    a 
troubled  mind. 

'Oh,  if  only  there  were  no  Cecil  in  this 
place  ! '  she  ejaculated  to  herself, — '  no  one 
but  grandpapa  and  Aunt  Eivers,  and — a  girl 
cousin,  perhaps, — how  easy  it  would  all  be  ! ' 

But,  unhappily,  poor  Cecil  was  an  existing 
and  embarrassing  fact. 

She  was  often  very  impatient  of  him,  she 
felt  with  contrition,  in  these  days.  He  on 
his  side  was  invariably  gentle  and  humble  in 
his  manner  to  her,  but  that  very  gentleness 
and  humility  often  irritated  her  horribly. 
She  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  take  plea- 
sure in  a  man's  following  her  like  a  dog. 
But  Cecil  was  always  dog-like ;  his  devotion 
involuntarily  showed  itself  in  that  way,  and 
seemed  capable  of  taking  no  other  form. 

'  Oh,  Cecil,  I  wish  you  were  more  of  a 
man ! '  she  felt  roused  into  exclaiming  to  him 
one    day.     And   when   she   made   this   hard 
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speech  he  merely  looked  at  her  wistfully, 
and — 

'  I  often  wish  that,  too.  I  often  feel  that 
I  shall  never  be  anything  but  a  boy,'  he 
humbly  answered  ;  '  unless,  indeed,  you  will 
help  me  ? '  he  ventured  to  add  half  below 
his  breath  ;  and  then  he  looked  up  at  her 
with  the  piteous,  beautiful,  dreamy  eyes  that 
she  had  grown  almost  to  hate.  They  were 
such  feminine  eyes,  she  thought,  the  sort  of 
eyes  that  she  never  wanted  to  see  in  a  man's 
head.  Many  girls,  perhaps,  might  like  them. 
'  I  only  wish,'  Diana  used  to  think  fervently, 
'  that  some  such  girls  were  here  !  ' 

When  Dr.  Brydon  had  wished  her  good- 
bye that  day  in  the  garden  he  had  said  that 
he  would  see  her  again  in  another  week,  and 
after  eight  days  he  came.  But  when  he  came 
Diana  and  Mrs.  Elvers  were  out  driving.  '  It 
doesn't  matter,  though  ;  I  have  done  with 
doctors,'  she  said  when  she  came  home  and 
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heard  of  his  call ;  and  she  went  upstairs  to  lier 
room  humming  a  tune.  Of  course  she  did 
not  care  that  she  had  not  seen  him.  '  Why 
should  I  care  ? '  she  said  half  defiantly  to 
herself. 

A  few  days  afterwards  she  met  him  in  the 
village,  and  he  stopped  to  speak  to  her ;  but 
he  stopped  only  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then,  being  busy  apparently,  passed  on  ;  and 
the  girl  resented  his  haste,  with  the  colour 
flushing  into  her  face.  He  had  not  been  used 
to  grudge  his  time  to  her,  she  thought.  '  But 
people  have  evidently  only  an  interest  for  him 
so  long  as  they  are  patients,'  she  told  herself 
now,  not  without  a  little  heat.  '  He  looks  at 
his  fellow-creatures  only  as  a  doctor,  and  not 
as  a  man.  Well,  it  is  a  pity,  I  think.'  And 
the  next  time  that  she  met  him  she  treated 
him  with  supreme  coolness,  passing  him 
merely  with  a  bow;  though,  when  she  had 
so  passed  him,  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she 
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had  the  worst  of  that  encounter  in  the  end, 
perhaps. 

She  was  of  a  nature,  presumably,  to  be 
easily  hurt  by  what  she  conceived  to  be  ne- 
glect ;  but  yet  she  was,  at  least,  so  far  just  to 
Dr.  Brydon  that  on  the  first  occasion  after 
her  illness  on  which  she  saw  his  sister  (it 
was  one  Sunday  after  church)  she  spoke 
warmly  to  her  of  the  debt  she  owed  her 
brother. 

'  I  can't  tell  you  how  kind  he  was  to  me,' 
she  said  heartily.  '  I  was  a  bad  patient,  but 
he  was  the  most  perfect  of  doctors.  He  often 
used  to  make  me  ashamed  of  myself  for  being 
so  weary  and  cross.' 

'  He  never  told  me  that  you  were  cross,' 
Mrs.  Brydon  answered.  '  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  you.  He  always  gets  so  interested 
in  his  cases.' 

And  then,  to  tell  the  truth,  Diana's 
generous    emotions    became    checked,    and 
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'  All,  yes,  that  is  just  what  I  supposed  he  did,* 
she  answered  dryly  ;  and,  whereas  she  ought 
to  have  felt  gratified  at  having  her  suspicions 
concerning  Dr.  Brydon  confirmed,  in  reality 
she  felt  curiously  sore  and  ill  content.  '  "  His 
cases  "  !  Yes,  we  are  all  simply  "  cases  "  to 
him,  and  not  human  beings  at  all!'  she 
scornfully  said  to  herself  '  Well,  I  am  glad 
I  have  not  got  much  to  do  with  him.'  And 
she  went  home  almost  believing  for  the 
moment  that  she  rejoiced  over  that  fact,  and 
hugging  herself  in  her  contempt. 

And  yet  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  Dr. 
Brydon  overtook  her  on  his  way  to  Wilmotes, 
and,  sending  back  his  trap,  walked  to  the 
house  with  her,  the  girl  knew  that  she  was 
glad, — that  she  ceased  to  be  angry  with  him, — 
that  she  found  his  talk  pleasant, — that  she 
liked  his  company. 

He  was  going  to  Wilmotes,  too,  for  Sir 
Henry  had  sent  for  him,  as,  in  spite  of  their 
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quarrel,  his  various  ailments  drove  him  at 
times  to  do. 

'  Your  grandfather  has  caught  cold,  I 
hear  ? '  he  said  to  her  after  a  few  moments. 

'  Yes,  he  seems  to  have  got  cold  ;  but  it 
is  only  a  httle  chill,  I  think,'  she  answered 
lightly.  '  And  he  says  he  is  going  to  have 
an  attack  of  gout.' 

'Very  Hkely  he  may  be,'  replied  Dr.  Brydon, 
— 'though,  for  all  your  sakes,  I  hope  not.' 

And  then  Diana  laughed.  '  Little  chills ' 
were  not  things  that  seemed  serious  to  her, 
and  as  for  attacks  of  gout,  her  grandfather 
had  been  having  them  for  twenty  years,  and 
she  was  conscious  of  feeling  something  almost 
like  curiosity  to  see  his  conduct  under  one. 

'I  suppose,  if  he  really  were  to  have  a 
bad  attack,  he  would  frighten  us  almost  out 
of  the  house  ?  '  she  said. 

'  Well,  he  would  let  you  hear  some  strong 
language,    I    believe,'    said  Doctor   Brydon. 

VOL.   II.  0 
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'  At  any  rate  he  takes  care  that  his  man  and 
his  doctor  do.' 

'  Oh  dear ! '  exclaimed  Diana,  '  I  wish  he 
had  a  better  temper  ! ' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  repHed  Dr.  Brydon  dryly, 
*  that  that  is  a  thing  past  praying  for.' 

Sir  Henry  had  kept  his  room  all  day,  and 
Diana  had  not  seen  him.  The  day  before 
had  been  damp,  and,  disregarding  its  damp- 
ness, he  had  taken  his  usual  walk. 

'  That  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,'  Dr. 
Brydon  said  to  him. 

'  I  didn't  bring  you  here,  sir,  to  tell  me 
whether  it  was  a  wise  thing  or  not,'  retorted 
the  irritable  old  man.  '  I  sent  for  you  to 
tell  me  how  to  get  my  breath.' 

And  then  Dr.  Brydon  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine and  prescribe  for  him,  and  told  him 
not  to  rise  upon  the  following  day  till  he  had 
seen  him  again.  But  the  next  day  happened 
to  be   bright,   and,   when   the   doctor   came 
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about  twelve  o'clock  he  found  his  refractory 
patient  already  up,  and  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
before  his  Hbrary  fire. 

'  So  you  are  better,  sir  ? '  he  said  to  him. 

'Yes,  I  am  better,'  returned  Sir  Henry 
stohdly. 

But,  when  Dr.  Brydon  felt  his  pulse,  he 
shook  his  head  over  it. 

'  You  had  no  business  to  get  up,'  he  said. 
'  Your  pulse  is  very  quick  and  weak.  There 
is  no  use  in  calling  me  in,  you  know,  if  you 
refuse  to  do  what  I  tell  you.' 

'  I'm  hanged  if  I'll  do  what  any  one  tells 
me  against  my  reason ! '  retorted  Sir  Henry. 
'  If  I'm  weak,  what  do  I  want  to  he  in  bed 
for?  I'm  going  to  have  some  chicken  for 
my  lunch,  and  a  couple  of  glasses  of  port.' 

'  I  thought  you  had  gout  hanging  about 
you  ? '  said  Dr.  Brydon  dryly. 

'  And  if  I  have  gout  hanging  about  me,' 
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shouted  Sir  Henry,  '  isn't  it  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  to  bring  it  out?  You're  a  pretty 
fellow  to  talk  of  weakness !  If  I  put  myself 
in  your  hands  you  would  feed  me  on  water- 
gruel,  and  I  believe  you  would  soon  have  me 
at  death's  door.' 

'  I  imagined  that  you  had  put  yourself 
into  my  hands,  sir  ;  but,  if  that  is  a  mistake, 
I  beg  to  bid  you  good-morning,'  said  Dr. 
Brydon  coolly,  and  took  his  hat  and  departed, 
leaving  the  old  man  furious. 

'An  insolent,  overbearing  jackanapes! 
I'll  see  him  at  Jericho  before  I  send  for  him 
here  again ! '  he  broke  out  to  Diana  when  she 
came  to  see  him  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
'An  ignorant,  domineering  puppy,  with  no 
more  sense  than  an  ape  ! ' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  exclaimed  Diana,  '  who  in  the 
world  are  you  talking  of,  grandpapa  ? ' 

'  I  am  talking  of  that  fool  who  was  here 
just  now,'  retorted  Sir  Henry. 
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'  Of  Dr.  Brydon  ?  Ee  is  no  fool,'  said  the 
girl  quietly. 

'He  is  a  consequential  idiot ! '  persisted 
the  old  man.  '  If  he  comes  here  again,  I'll 
have  the  door  shut  in  his  face.' 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  ; 
then — 

'  Grandpapa,  what  has  he  done  to  make 
you  angry  ? '  she  asked.  '  He  sent  you  some 
medicine  yesterday  that  did  you  good.  You 
are  very  ungrateful  to  turn  upon  him  like 
this  to-day.  You  are  horribly  ungrateful,  it 
seems  to  me.     You  make  me  ashamed.' 

'  Hey  dey  ! '  cried  Sir  Henry,  opening  his 
eyes. 

'  No  wonder  people  speak  ill  of  you,  and 
say  you  have  an  awful  temper.  It  is  awful. 
It  is  unworthy  of  you,'  said  the  girl  severely. 
'  I  don't  know  what  Dr.  Brydon  may  have 
said  to  you  just  now,  but  I  am  sure,  from 
your  being  in  such  a  passion,  that  it  is  you 
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who  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Oh,  grand- 
papa, I  can't  bear  you  to  do  yourself  such 
injustice ! '  and  her  tone  suddenly  changed, 
and  in  her  tenderness  over  him  she  all  at 
once  put  her  arm  about  the  old  lion's  neck. 
'  Why  do  you  do  it?  You  make  everybody 
your  enemy ;  you  keep  everybody  from  seeing 
the  better  side  of  you — everybody  except  me.' 

'  Child,'  said  Sir  Henry  after  a  little  silence, 
with  something  rather  like  a  stoppage  in  his 
throat,  'you  are  a  fool  too.'  But  when  he 
had  said  this  he  looked  up  steadily  into  her 
face,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  dimness  in  his 
keen  old  eyes. 

'  Don't  cross  me,  my  dear,'  he  said  presently, 
and  he  raised  his  hand  to  hers  and  gripped  it. 
'  You  are  more  to  me  than  that  boy  is — more 
to  me  than  any  of  them  were.  Eemember 
that.     Think  of  that,  Diana.' 

'  I  do  think  of  it,'  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice.     But  as  she  spoke  her  heart  sank. 
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And  then,  after  another  moment  or  two 
his  fingers  relaxed  their  hold,  and  she  drew 
her  arm  away. 

'  I  am  going  to  have  some  chicken,  and  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  port  for  my  lunch,'  he 
said  in  his  ordinary  dry  voice  after  two  or 
three  moments'  pause. 

'Is  that  what  Dr.  Brydon  ordered  for 
you  ?  '  asked  Diana. 

'  Dr.  Brydon  be  hanged  ! '  vociferated  the 
patient. 

But  the  chicken  was  brought  to  him 
presently,  and  he  tried  to  eat  it ;  and  he  drank 
his  port,  and  then  fell  asleep  in  his  chair. 

'I  think  he  looks  very  poorly,  and  very 
feverish,'  Diana  said  to  Mrs.  Eivers.  'And 
he  has  flown  into  a  passion  with  Dr.  Brydon, 
and  sent  him  away.  It  is  very  unfortunate. 
What  are  we  to  do  now,  if  he  should  get 
worse  ? ' 

'  Oh,    my    dear,   we   must   send   for   Dr. 
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Brydon  again.  What  else  can  we  do  ?  * 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Eivers.  '  But  I  hope  it  won't 
be  necessary.  You  see,  your  grandfather 
has  such  a  fine  constitution.' 

'  But — he  is  seventy-five,  and  I  think  he 
looks  so  feeble  now,'  said  the  girl. 

She  felt  troubled  about  him ;  but  her 
eyes  opened  with  amazement  an  hour  after- 
wards when,  sitting  alone  near  to  an  open 
French  window,  she  suddenly  heard  a  sound 
of  familiar  steps  upon  the  gravel  walk  out- 
side, and,  looking  up,  perceived  that  Sir  Henry 
was  in  the  garden. 

At  this  sight  she  stared  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  jumped  to  her  feet,  and  ran 
out. 

'  Grandpapa,  I  don't  believe  you  ought  to 
be  here !  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  be 
here ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  Dr.  Brydon  said  you  might  ?  ' 

'  I  never  asked  him,  my  dear,'  Sir  Henry 
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replied  with  a  chuckle.  '  Our  interview  was 
too  short  to  give  me  time.  But  I've  dis- 
missed Dr.  Brydon,  to  make  room  for  Dr. 
Common  Sense,  and  Dr.  Common  Sense  tells 
me  to  take  a  little  fresh  air  when  I  feel  the 
want  of  it.  That  other  fool  would  have  sent 
me  to  bed.' 

There  was  a  bright  colour  on  the  old 
man's  cheeks,  and  Diana  felt  frightened. 

'Come  back  into  the  house,'  she  said 
earnestly.  '  We  may  long  for  fresh  air  some- 
times when  it  is  not  good  for  us.  And  the 
day  is  damp,  grandpapa,  and — you  have  a 
cold.' 

'  I  may  have  a  cold,  but  I  am  not  cold,' 
retorted  Sir  Henry  stubbornly  (and  indeed, 
looking  in  his  face,  Diana  did  not  doubt 
it).  'I  was  choked  in  that  room.  Tut,  tut, 
child,  I  have  managed  myself  for  sixty  years : 
do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  how  to  do  it 
now? ' 
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'You  may  have  managed  yourself  for 
sixty  years,  grandfather,  but  that  does  not 
say  how  many  foolish  things  you  may  not 
have  done  in  the  course  of  them.  Oh,  come 
in  now,'  exclaimed  Diana,  '  and  be  wise.  I 
do  beheve  you  are  only  doing  this  to  spite 
Dr.  Brydon ! ' 

And  then  he  began  to  laugh,  and  his 
laughter  made  him  cough  ;  and  laughing,  and 
coughing,  and  choking,  she  brought  him  back 
into  the  house. 

'  I'll  take  some  of  my  medicine,'  he  said, 
still  gasping,  when  he  was  planted  again  in 
his  arm-chair.  '  The  fellow  gave  me  a  rare 
good  medicine  yesterday — that  I'll  allow.  I 
thought  it  had  cured  me.' 

'  It  was  beginning  to  cure  you,  I  have  no 
doubt,'  replied  Diana  severely.  '  But  what 
is  the  use  of  having  doctors,  if  we  don't  do 
what  they  tell  us  ?. ' 

'  If  we  did  half  what  they  tell  us,'  retorted 
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the  old  man,  '  we  should  go  prematurely  into 
our  graves  ;  that's  what  /  think.  A  pack  of 
cut-and- dried  fools.' 

And  he  becfan  to  coucrh  acrain,  and 
coughed  till  Diana  called  his  man,  and  got  his 
medicine  brought  to  him. 

A  week  passed  after  this,  during  which 
Sir  Henry  kept  the  house,  and  throughout 
which  he  was  very  hard  to  manage ;  his 
temper,  at  all  times  irritable  and  violent, 
being  made  doubly  irritable  by  confinement^ 
and  the  discomforts  of  his  physical  condition. 
The  whole  household  had  a  bad  time  with 
him.  He  stormed  at  his  servant ;  he  treated 
Cecil  like  a  dog  ;  he  snubbed  Mrs.  Elvers,  and 
even  made  Diana  feel  the  edge  of  his  tongue 
so  sharply  that  she  turned  on  him  one  day, 
and  told  him  she  would  pack  her  boxes  and 
leave  Wilmotes  the  next  morning ;  upon 
which  the  graceless  old  fellow  pulled  himself 
together,   and,   while   he   still    continued    to 
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make  himself  a  terror  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
establishment,  behaved  himself  to  her  (per- 
haps at  the  others'  expense)  with  a  decent, 
and  even  at  moments  with  something  that 
was  almost  a  pathetic,  consideration. 

'  Can  you  bear  nothing  from  a  helpless 
old  man  ? '  he  said  to  her  half  furiously,  half 
piteously  on  the  day  she  told  him  she 
would  go  away.  And  as  he  put  this  question 
to  her  he  looked  into  her  face,  and  she  looked 
back  at  him,  and  perhaps  each  read  some- 
thing in  the  other's  eyes  that  a  stranger 
would  not  have  seen  there. 

She  gave  a  little  smile  after  a  moment 
or  two,  and,  '  Yes,  I  can  bear  willingly  as 
much  as  I  ought ^  she  answered.  '  It  would  be 
bad  for  both  of  us,  grandpapa,  if  I  were  to 
bear  more.' 

*  Humph ! '  growled  the  old  man  scornfully 
upon  this  ;  but  he  turned  his  head  away,  and 
made   no   further   retort ;   and   Diana    went 
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about  her  business  with  a  pleasant  conscious- 
ness (which,  she  being  generous-hearted, 
made  her  very  good  to  him)  of  having  been 
the  victor. 

But  yet,  as  these  days  went  on,  they  grew 
to  be  anxious  days  to  her. 

'  He  has  a  dreadful  cold  ;  he  really  isn't  fit 
to  be  out  of  bed,'  ]\irs.  Rivers  began  to  say, 
helplessly  and  repeatedly.  '  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  him — I  really  don't.' 

'  You  can't  do  anything — that  is  the  worst 
of  it,'  replied  Diana.  '  He  ought  to  have  Dr. 
Br y don  again.' 

'  But,  Diana,  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  per- 
suade him,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elvers,  '  and  he 
won't.' 

And  indeed  the  poor  lady  had  come  to  not 
a  little  grief  already  over  that  endeavour. 

'Grandpapa,  you  are  awfully  obstinate,' 
Diana  frankly  told  him  one  day.  '  You  are 
obstinate,    and    quite    unreasonable,    and    I 
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thought  it  was  only  weak  people  who  were 
like  that.  Do  you  know  you  disappoint  me 
very  much  ?  Why  don't  you  give  in  ?  I 
really  believe  that  in  your  heart  you  would 
like  to  do  it ! ' 

'Give  in  about  what?'  demanded  Sir 
Henry,  feigning  ignorance  of  the  drift  of  this 
speech  (though  in  reality,  no  doubt,  he  under- 
stood it  perfectly). 

'  About  Dr.  Brydon,'  said  Diana.  '  You 
know  that  you  feel  ill,  and  stupid,  and  that 
you  want  doctoring.' 

'  I  feel  ill  and  stupid,  that's  true  enough,' 
said   the    old    man    bitterly.      'But    as   for 

needing  doctoring What  I  need  is  to 

have  twenty  years  taken  off  my  shoulders ! ' 

'  Yes,  but  seeing  that  can't  be  done,  you 
ouf^ht  to  fall  back  upon  a  doctor.  Grand- 
papa, let  Aunt  Eivers  write  to  Dr.  Brydon, 
and  ask  him  to  forget  his  last  visit,  and  come 
again  ? ' 
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'  I'll  be  hanged  if  she  shall ! '  said  Sir 
Henry,  with  a  force  that  caught  his  breath 
and  sent  him  off  into  a  fit  of  coughing. 

'  Yes,  there  you  go !  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,'  said  Diana  severely. 

His  old  eyes,  swimming  in  water,  blinked 
up  at  her. 

'  What — ucrh  ! — ucrh  ! — what  in  the  world 
do  you  mean — ugh! — ugh  ! — ugh! — ^by  that?' 
he  gasped. 

'  I  mean  that  to  have  such  a  cold  as  this, 
and  to  do  nothing  for  it,  is  so  dreadfully  silly,' 
she  said. 

'  I  am  taking  medicine  for  it,  half  a  dozen 
times  a  day,'  he  shouted. 

'  Yes  ;  but  very  Hkely  it  is  not  the  right 
medicine,'  she  retorted.  'How  do  you  know? 
Dr.  Brydon  prescribed  it  more  than  a  week 
ago.  If  he  saw  you  again  now  he  would 
probably  give  you  something  quite  different. 
Grandpapa,  shall  we  send  for  Mr.  Dobson  ?  ' 
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'  Shall  you  send  for  your  grandmother ! ' 
cried  Sir  Henry  contemptuously. 

'Well,  Mr.  Dobson  is  not  much  of  a 
doctor,  I  believe,'  she  said.  'But  there  are 
heaps  of  people  in  York.' 

'  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  child  ? '  he 
broke  out.  '  Do  you  want  to  make  me  think 
I  am  going  to  die  ? ' 

'  No,  grandpapa,'  she  said  quickly  ;  '  God 
forbid  ! '  And  she  put  her  hand  on  his,  with 
a  sudden  moisture  in  her  eyes.  '  No,'  she 
added  after  a  moment ;  '  but  I  think  that  bad 
colds  are  sometimes  serious  things,  and  I 
can't  bear  you  to  go  on  like  this,  not  getting 
any  better.' 

But  she  could  not  prevail  with  him, 
entreat  as  she  would,  and  another  day  or  two 
of  inaction  passed. 

And  then  suddenly  one  evening,  without 
any  warning,  as  he  was  about  to  retire  to 
rest,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  shivering,  so 
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violent  and  so  prolonged,  that,  no  longer 
thinking  of  waiting  to  obtain  his  consent,  a 
man  was  sent  on  horseback  as  fast  as  he 
could  ride  to  bring  out  Dr.  Brydon. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  day  it  had 
seemed  to  Diana  that  he  had  shown  some 
increased  signs  of  weakness.  He  had  risen 
very  late,  and  an  hour  after  rising  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  chair  before  the  fire. 

'  I  feel  sleepy ;  yes,  I  feel  very  stupid  and 
sleepy,'  he  allowed  when  he  awoke  again. 
'  It's  all  this  confounded  cold.  I  believe  I'm 
a  fool  to  keep  indoors  with  it.  A  walk  in 
the  air  would  stir  me  up.' 

'  Perhaps  Dr.  Brydon  would  allow  you  to 
have  one  if  he  were  to  see  you,'  said  Diana, 
with  (possibly)  pardonable  Jesuitism. 

But  the  old  man  was  not  to  be  caught  in 
this  way. 

'You'd  like  to  see  me  giving  him  the 
chance  ! '  he  said  with  a  sneer.     '  No,  I  won't 
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see  Brydon.  I  hate  the  fooL  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  may  do.  If  I  don't  feel  better  to- 
morrow you  may  send  a  note  for  me  to 
Hammond  at  York.' 

'  I  could  do  that  to-day,'  she  said. 

But  this  made  him  angry.  '  You  shall  not 
do  it  to-day  !  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ? ' 
he  broke  out.  '  God  help  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  meddling  fools ! ' 

'  I  think,'  said  Diana  after  a  little  silence, 
'  /  would  say  rather,  God  forgive  the  man 
who  is  so  obstinate  that  he  will  take  no 
advice  ! ' 

*  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ? '  reiterated 
Sir  Henry. 

'Oh  yes,'  said  the  girl,  'I  will  hold  my 
tongue,  since  it  is  no  use  to  go  on  speaking. 
But,  grandpapa,  of  all  the  unmanageable, 
unreasonable  people  —  Talk  about  women 
being  unreasonable !  I  never  knew  a  woman 
so  bad  as  you.' 
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And  launching  this  farewell  Parthian  dart 
at  him,  Diana  betook  herself  from  the  room, 
accompanied  by  some  half-articulate  mutter- 
ings  from  Sir  Henry  that,  on  the  whole, 
however,  she  thought  it  most  dignified  to 
ignore. 

'  He  is  in  an  awful  humour,  but  he  says 
at  least  that  if  he  is  not  better  to-morrow  we 
may  send  for  Dr.  Hammond,'  she  went  away 
and  told  Mrs.  Elvers.  '  It  is  no  use  suggesting 
Dr.  Brydon  any  more  to  him.  He  won't  let 
me  utter  his  name.  Isn't  it  vexing  ?  But  at 
any  rate  it  is  something  if  we  may  send  for 
Dr.  Hammond.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  more  than  something  ;  it  is  a 
great  deal,'  said  Mrs.  Elvers. 

'It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  if  we 
might  send  for  him  to-day,'  returned  the  girl. 

But  she  did  not  dare  to  do  this,  and  so  the 
day  passed  on  as  usual,  and  towards  evening 
Sir  Henry  seemed  a  little  stronger,  and  was 
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able  to  sit  at  dinner  with  them,  as,  indeed,  he 
had  only  failed  to  do  yet  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. 

'  I  shall  cheat  the  doctors  yet,  you'll  see,' 
he  said  to  Diana  with  a  chuckle. 

'If  I  were  you,  grandpapa,  I  wouldn't  try 
to  do  that,'  she  answered  when  he  made  this 
speech.  'But  you  always  have  such  a  dread- 
ful way  of  wanting  to  get  the  better  of  people 
— as  if  we  were  all  wild  beasts  who  had  to 
defend  ourselves  from  one  another.' 

'  So  we  are  ! '  retorted  Sir  Henry.  '  So  we 
are,  with  very  little  exception,  my  dear ! ' 

'  Ah,  if  /  believed  that  I  think  I  should 
want  to  get  out  of  the  world,'  said  the  girl. 

He  ate  his  soup  and  chicken  with  some 
apparent  appetite,  and  when  they  rose  from 
table  he  let  Diana  take  him  back  into  the 
library.  The  fire  and  the  lamps  were  burning 
cheerfully  there,  and  he  went  up  to  the  hearth 
and  held  out  his  hands  over  the  blaze. 
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'  The  summers  are  not  so  warm  as  they 
used  to  be,  child,'  he  said.  '  I've  known  a 
time  when  I  couldn't  have  borne  a  fire  here  in 
August.  That  was  when  my  blood  was  a 
little  hotter  than  it  is  now,  you'll  say.' 

'  If  your  blood  was  ever  hotter  than  it 
is  now,  it  must  have  been  in  an  awful  state,' 
she  only  answered  with  a  laugh. 

He  echoed  her  laughter  complacently 
enough  as  he  dropped  down  into  his  chair. 
'  Ah,  I  was  never  one  of  your  lukewarm 
people,'  he  began  to  say  next  moment. 
'  There  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  world — too 
many  for  my  taste.  I  was  one  of  the  old  sort 
— who  knew  when  I  liked  a  thing  and  when  I 
didn't, — and  loved  my  friend  and  hated  my 
enemy.' 

'  I  can  quite  believe  that  you  hated  your 
enemy,  sir ;  but  I  should  rather  think  that 
you  did  that  better  than — the  other  thing,' 
remarked  Diana  dryly. 
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'  What — than  I  loved  my  friends  ?  '  re- 
turned the  old  man.  'Well — I  never  cer- 
tainly found  any  difficulty  about  hating  some 
people  heartily  :  and  I  don't  pretend  that  I 
had  ever  very  many  friends.  But  yet  the 
loveless  old  man  has  loved  some  people,  child,' 
he  suddenly  added — '  one  or  two  when  he  was 
young  ;  and  perhaps  one  now, — in  his  child- 
ish old  age.' 

'  Grandpapa ! '  said  Diana  quickly  and 
softly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  shining 
through  a  sudden  mist  of  tears.  '  Grand- 
papa,' she  said  with  emotion,  '  I  am  glad  I 
came  to  Wilmotes.' 

'  Why  don't  you  make  up  your  mind  then 
to  stay  at  Wilmotes  ? '  he  asked  sharply.  '  If 
you  are  glad,  show  it  in  that  way.  I  care 
for  deeds,  not  words.' 

'  I  won't  give  you  words  then,  at  any  rate,' 
she  returned. 
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But  suddenly  she  stooped  down  and  for  a 
moment  put  her  fresh  cheek  to  his. 

And  then  after  a  few  seconds  more,  as  was 
her  usual  habit,  she  went  away,  leavinor  him 
alone  in  the  room. 

She  went  to  the  drawing-room  where  Mrs. 
Rivers  was  knitting  in  the  twihght,  and  Cecil, 
at  an  open  French  window,  half  in  the  room 
and  half  out  of  it,  was  standing  listlessly  kick 
ing  his  heels.  The  boy  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  kicking  his  heels,  and  it  was  an  occu- 
pation that  rather  tried  Diana. 

'  Won't  you  come  for  a  stroll,  cousin  ? ' 
he  said  to  her  eagerly  as  she  came  in.  '  I 
have  been  waiting,  hoping  that  you  would.  It 
is  such  a  lovely  evening,  and  there  is  a  moon, 
you  know.' 

'  Yes,'  rephed  Diana,  '  I  can  see  it  from 
here.'     And  she  dropped  down  into  a  chair. 

And  then  he  came  and  planted  himself  in 
front  of  her,  and  began  to  talk. 
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He  talked  about  himself  and  the  music  he 
had  been  practising  that  day.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  harmless  and  innocent  souls  under 
heaven,  but  he  had  come  in  his  intercourse 
with  Diana  to  find  an  endless  delight  in  talking 
to  her  about  his  doings  and  his  aspirations  and 
his  emotions — and  these  topics  had  long  ceased 
to  interest  her.  Their  range  was  small,  and  re- 
petition had  made  them  monotonous.  More- 
over, Diana  was  not  musical.  So  Cecil  talked, 
and  she  sat  by  the  open  window,  only  saving 
herself  from  weariness  by  not  Hstening  to  him. 

She  sat  thinking  her  own  thoughts — but  ^ 
her  thoughts  troubled  her.  How  could  she 
endure  a  life,  she  was  asking  herself,  in  which 
that  voice  should  be  always  in  her  ears — and 
with  the  right  to  be  always  there  ;  so  that  she 
could  not  escape  from  it,  nor  even  take 
refuge  from  her  enforced  submission  to  it  in 
an  inward  impatience  and  disgust  ?  '  Grand- 
papa wants  me  to  do  what  it  is  wrong  to  ask 
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from  me,'  she  thought.  '  He  wants  me  to 
take  a  position  that  I  am  not  fitted  to  fill,  and 
to  swear  to  do  a  thing  that  I  should  fail  in 
doing.  I  think,  if  I  give  him  the  promise 
that  he  wants,  it  ^Yil\  break  my  spirit — and 
break  my  heart ;  and  yet,  when  he  appeals  to 
me  as  he  has  been  appeahng  of  late,  how  can 
I    so  on  refusino'   him  ? '      She    sat  thinkincr 
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this,  while  Cecil  went  on  with  his  simple 
monolocrue,  and  Mrs.  Eivers's  knittincr-needles 
clicked  in  the  distance. 

And  then  suddenly  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  they  all  were  was  opened,  and  a 
servant's  startled  voice  called  to  them  to 
come  to  the  library. 

'  Sir  Henry  is  ill ! '  he  said.  And  Diana 
sprang  up  before  the  others,  and  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  old  man's  side. 

He  was  sitting  over  the  fire,  as  she  had 
left  him  half  an  hour  before,  shivering  as  if  he 
was  in  an  ague  fit,  his  teeth  chattering,  and 
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his  hands  convulsively  clutching  the  arms  of 
his  chair.  She  went  to  his  side  and  spoke  to 
him,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  her. 

Then  it  was  that  a  messenger  on  horseback 
went  dashing  down  the  hill  for  Dr.  Brydon  ; 
and  in  another  hour  the  grim  old  man — 
vanquished  and  helpless  at  last — was  got  laid 
in  his  bed. 


CHAPTEE  X 


E  fell  asleep  after  some  time,  and 
slept,  though  in  a  troubled  way, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
but  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  was 
too  exhausted  to  raise  his  head  from  the 
pillow.  '  I  feel  as  weak  as  ditch-water,'  he 
said.  He  made  this  remark  to  Dr.  Brydon, 
staring  hard  in  his  face  as  he  made  it.  He 
was  not  quite  himself,  Diana  thought.  He 
had  taken  no  apparent  notice  of  Dr.  Brydon's 
reappearance — merely  accepting  it  without 
any  comment. 

For  two  days  he  lay  in  bed,  sleeping  a 
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great  deal,  and  hardly  ever  awakening  to  full 
consciousness ;  then,  after  that  pause,  the 
keen  and  dominant  spirit  of  the  man  began 
once  more  to  give  signs  of  revival.  On  the 
third  day  he  swore  at  his  valet ;  and  once 
or  twice,  when  he  came  near  him,  he  looked 
at  Dr.  Brydon  with  a  sinister  eye. 

'  What  is  that  fellow  doing  here  ? '  he 
demanded  at  last  of  Diana. 

But  when  he  asked  her  this  question,  she 
replied  with  spirit,  '  He  is  doing  a  very 
charitable  thing ;  he  is  returning  good  for 
evil.' 

Upon  which  Sir  Henry  gave  an  inarticu- 
late growl,  and  inquired  no  further. 

But  he  continued  after  this  to  watch  Dr. 
Brydon  ;  and  when  another  day  or  two  had 
passed — one  afternoon  when  he  was  standing 
by  his  bedside — 

'  How  much  longer  is  this  going  to  last  ? ' 
he  abruptly  demanded  of  him.     '  You've  kept 
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me  lying  here,  I  believe,  for  something  hke  a 
month  already.  When  shall  I  be  able  to 
get  up?' 

He  looked  straight  at  Dr.  Brydon  as  he 
put  this  question,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  defiance  in  his  gaze,  but  along 
with  the  defiance  something  else  that  touched 
the  other  man  with  a  sudden  pity  for  him. 

He  shook  his  head.  'I  can't  tell  you 
that,'  he  answered. 

'  Why  can't  you  tell  me  ?  '  exclaimed  Sir 
Henry  fiercely.     '  Am  I  not  getting  better  ?  ' 

Dr.  Brydon  paused  for  a  moment.  Then, 
very  quietly — '  Xo,'  he  said  ;  '  you  are  not 
getting  better.' 

The  old  man  lay  immovable,  without  a 
muscle  stirring,  till  several  seconds  had 
passed. 

'  Do  you  mean,'  he  demanded,  almost 
threateningly  then,  '  that  I  am  not  going  to 
recover  ? ' 
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There  was  a  certain  apprehension  —  an 
angry  apprehension — in  his  tone,  and  yet 
alonof  with  it  a  half  scornful  incredulity. 

'  Yes — I  am  afraid  there  is  some  chance 
that  you  will  not  recover,'  Dr.  Brydon  de- 
hberately  said. 

As  he  made  this  answer  Sir  Henry  still 
kept  his  gaze  upon  him ;  he  was  no  coward, 
whatever  else  he  was,  and  there  was  no  look 
of  flinching  in  his  face. 

'  Send  for  another  doctor,'  he  only  said 
authoritatively,  after  a  minute's  silence.  '  If  I 
am  to  be  killed,  I  prefer  to  be  killed  by  a  brace 
of  you.     Telegraph  for  Hammond  from  York.' 

'  I  think  that  will  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
do,'  Dr.  Brydon  rephed  ;  and  within  an  hour 
the  telegram  was  sent. 

During  these  past  days  Diana  had  spent 
the  largest  part  of  her  time  by  her  grand- 
father's bedside.     Her   vigils   at   first,  while 
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the  old  man  lay  half  conscious  and  half 
asleep,  had  been  light  and  easy  enough,  but 
they  changed  their  character  after  entire 
consciousness  returned,  and  she  found  it  no 
light  business  then  to  minister  to  him,  and 
soothe  his  refractory  humours.  And  yet, 
violent  and  almost  unmanageable  as  he  often 
was,  still,  in  a  curious  way,  she  liked  to  be 
with  him ;  she  bore  his  impatience,  she  sym- 
pathised with  his  sufferings,  she  returned  to 
him  again  and  again,  even  after  his  roughest 
speeches. 

'  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  you,'  he 
growled  out  at  her  once,  after  an  outbreak 
of  temper  had  driven  her  from  his  room  for 
an  hour  or  two ;  but  when  he  said  this  she 
only,  with  a  strange  feeling  of  tenderness, 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  upon  his. 
For  a  few  moments  she  gave  him  this  mute 
caress — the  strong  young  hand  covering  his 
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old  and  withered  one — and  then  she  leant 
towards  him,  and — 

'Grandpapa,'  she  said,  trying  to  speak 
playfully,  and  yet  with  a  little  tremor  in  her 
voice,  '  when  we  are  fond  of  people  do  you 
think  we  ever  really  let  them  drive  us  away  ? 
I  only  stayed  away  so  long  as  this  to — let  you 
get  into  a  better  temper.' 

'And  do  you  think  I  am  in  a  better 
temper  now?'  asked  the  old  man  sarcastic- 

ally. 

Upon  which  Diana  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  '  I  think  that  perhaps  you  will  be 
better  after  this, — since  I  have  come  back,' 
she  ventured  very  meekly  to  say. 

But  still,  with  all  her  wilhng  endurance, 
she  often  found  the  burden  she  had  taken  on 
her  shoulders  a  difficult  one  to  bear ;  for,  as 
the  old  man's  weakness  increased,  so  did  his 
irritabihty,  till  he  often  put  no  limits  to  the 
licence  he  allowed  his  tongue.     Never  before 
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in  her  life  had  Diana  had  such  an  experience 
of  invalidism ;  and  it  shocked  and  distressed 
her  beyond  expression.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed hitherto  in  her  village  visitings  only 
to  more  or  less  decorous  sick-beds, — to  the 
sight  of  dying  peoj^le  content  to  pass  out  of 
the  world  in  at  least  a  resigned  if  not  an 
edifying  way.  By  such  a  sick-bed  as  this 
she  had  never  before  sat ;  and  her  womanly 
nature  and  religious  spirit  could  hardly  fail 
to  regard  it  with  awe  and  terror.  And  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  girl's  heart  that, 
even  through  all  she  had  to  see  and  liear, 
made  her  stretch  out  the  arms  of  her  love, 
like  a  tender  covering,  over  the  unlovely 
sight  of  her  grandfather's  last  days. 

'  I  don't  know  what  the}'  have  been  doing 
to  me,'  the  old  man  said  to  Dr.  Hammond  in 
a  tone  of  angry  complaint  when,  on  the  day 
after  they  had  telegraphed  to  him,  the 
physician  arrived    from  York.     '  I  can't  get 
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my    breath,     I'm    good    for    nothing.     You 
must  find  out  some  way  of  setting   me   up 


agam. 


'  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  do  my  best,' 
Dr.  Hammond  replied. 

But  when,  after  he  had  paid  his  visit,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Eivers  and  Diana,  he  prefaced  his 
report  to  them  with  a  grave  shake  of  the 
head. 

'  I  don't  think  you  will  have  him  out  of 
his  room  again :  I  don't  think  you  must  expect 
it,'  he  said.  '  It  is  a  very  bad  bronchial  attack, 
and  it  is  complicated  with  some  other  things  ; 
and  I  fear,  even  if  the  disease  were  to  be  got 
subdued,  that  he  would  not  have  strength  to 
rally.  I  will  write  a  prescription ;  but 
you  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  Dr.  Bry- 
don's  management  of  the  case.  Sir  Henry 
could  not  be  in  better  hands.' 

It  fell  to  Diana  to  be  the  first  to  go 
into     lier     grandfather's     room     after     Dr- 
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Hammond  had  left  the  house.  For  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  she  stayed  away  without  courage 
or  heart  to  go ;  but  the  ordeal  had  to  be 
faced,  so  after  that  pause  she  quietly  opened 
his  door  and  went  in. 

She  found  him  lying  in  an  attitude  of  im- 
patient expectation,  wide-awake. 

'  Well,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  delay  ? — 
what  does  the  fellow  say  ? '  he  demanded  the 
instant  she  appeared,  speaking  in  a  voice  that 
was  husky  with  weakness  now,  but  looking  at 
her,  as  she  came  to  his  side,  with  eyes  that 
still  sparkled  with  their  old  fire. 

Diana  put  her  hand  for  a  moment  on  his 
grey  hair  before  she  replied  to  him.  Then, 
after  that  brief  pause,  '  He  says  just  the  same 
that  Dr.  Brydon  says,'  she  answered. 

'  And  how  do  I  know  what  that  is  ?  ' 
cried  the  old  man  violently.  '  How  do  I 
know  what  any  of  you  say  behind  my  back  ? 

Q  2 
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Am  I  oroinor  to  ^et  better  ?  That's  the 
question.' 

She  sat  down  by  his  bedside ;  for  a  few- 
seconds  she  did  not  know  how  to  answer 
him  ;  then,  hardly  more  than  half  aloud,  '  He 
thinks  that  there  is  a  chance,'  she  said. 

'  A  chance  that  I  shall  die  ?  '  cried  Sir 
Henry. 

'  No,'  she  answered  sadly,  '  a  chance 
that  you  may  live.' 

A  sound  broke  from  the  old  man's  throat 
that  sounded  like  a  muttered  curse  :  it  might 
have  been  a  curse,  or  merely  an  ejaculation — 
Diana  could  not  tell  which ;  he  lay  silent 
after  he  had  uttered  it  for  some  moments  ; 
and  then,  before  either  of  them  spoke  again, 
the  girl  bent  down  all  at  once  and  kissed  the 
hand  that  lay  upon  the  coverlet,  almost 
passionately. 

'  Grandpapa,  do  all  you  can — do  all  you 
can ! '   she    began   earnestly    to    say.      '  You 
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have  been  obstinate  and  wilful  hitherto.  Ah, 
don't  be  wilful  any  more !  God  gives  us  such 
strength  sometimes  that  we  can  make  death 
itself  go  back,  —and  you  have  been  strong  for 
so  many,  many  years.' 

But  he  made  no  answer  to  her  appeal. 
After  a  brief  pause  he  only  in  silence  drew 
his  hand  from  hers  and  turned  his  face  away. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  this  he  seemed  t(^ 
fight  against  the  fate  that  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  believe  was  threatening  him,  though 
he  fought,  indeed,  not  in  the  spirit  in  whicli 
Diana  would  have  had  him  do  it  (and  the 
spirit  in  which  she  herself  did  it),  but  with 
a  bhnd  and  almost  animal  resistance,  the 
furious  resistance  of  a  fierce,  unbroken,  un- 
governable will.  Diana  tried  to  wrestle  with 
God  for  his  life  ;  he  wrestled  for  it  with  some 
very  different  power ;  but  the  prayers  of  the 
one  were  denied,  and  the  futile  rebellion  of 
the    other    crushed     and    conquered ;      and 
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when  three  more  days  had  passed  after  Dr. 
Hammond's  visit  all  the  house,  and  all  the 
country  side,  knew  at  last  that  Sir  Henry 
was  dying. 

For  some  httle  time  longer  he  was  still 
conscious,  and  there  was  still  light  at  moments, 
and  a  kind  of  hard  defiance,  in  his  eyes ;  but 
his  pulse  scarcely  beat,  and  his  voice  had 
sunk  into  a  hoarse  and  almost  unintelligible 
whisper.  During  these  final  days  Diana  sat 
with  him  hour  after  hour.  Sometimes  she 
thought  he  hardly  knew  her  :  at  other  times 
he  would  try  to  rouse  himself  and  would 
address  sudden  questions  to  her  that,  to  her 
distress,  she  could  not  understand,  and  that  he 
would  repeat,  with  angry  insistence,  till  her 
heart  ached ;  but  gradually  all  these  lingering 
signs  of  life  and  consciousness  grew  more  and 
more  rare,  till  he  sank  at  length  into  a  stupor 
that  was  the  precursor  of  his  last  sleep. 
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Through  all  the  final  hours  Diana  re- 
mained with  him,  waiting  for  the  end.  He 
had  had  no  regular  nurse  during  his  illness, 
his  man  who  usually  attended  on  him 
having  been  capable,  Dr.  Brydon  considered, 
of  doing  all  for  him  that  was  required. 
Throughout  the  last  night  he  and  Diana  and 
Dr.  Brydon  sat  up  together  in  the  sick- 
room. 

She  had  got  to  rely  very  much  on  Dr. 
Brydon  during  the  fortnight  of  her  grand- 
father's illness  ;  her  old  antagonism  towards 
him  seemed  to  have  ceased ;  his  presence 
had  become  very  pleasant  to  her ;  his  kind- 
ness had  upheld  her  more  than  she  almost 
knew.  He  was  a  man  whose  sympathy  was 
not  demonstrative,  but  yet  she  had  come  to 
feel  a  peculiar  trust  in  it. 

He  said  to  her  to-night,  '  You  can  do 
nothing  more  for  him ;  he  will  never  know 
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you  again  ;  you  had  better  go  and  try  to  get 
some  sleep.'  But  she  could  not  bear  to  go.  She 
knew  that  she  could  do  nothing  more,  but 
]ier  heart  yearned  over  the  old  dying  man 
with  an  unspeakable  yearning.  She  had 
a  sorrowful,  piteous  feeling  that  in  all  the 
world  she  was  the  only  creature  who  loved 
him,  and  the  only  creature  who  would  mourn 
for  his  death. 

'  He  has  been  always  good  to  me,'  she  said 
softly.  '  Oh  yes,  I  know  what  he  has  been  to 
others.  I  know  all  his  faults ;  if  we  had  lived 
longer  together,  /  might  have  grown  hard 
against  him  too  ;  but  during  these  few  months 
he  has  meant  kindly  by  me.  He  has 
treated  me  as  if  he  cared  for  me.  And  now 
there  is  no  one  who  will  be  sorry  for  him 
except  me.' 

She  said  this  very  quietly  to  Br.  Brydon 
as  she  sat  with  the  old  man's  hand  in 
hers. 
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She  passed  half  the  night  so,  sitting  beside 
liim.  In  the  early  hours  of  their  vigil  the 
three  watchers  had  scarcely  spoken,  or  had 
spoken  only  in  whispers  ;  but  as  Sir  Henry's 
sleep  deepened  even  Diana  knew  tliat  no 
liuman  voice  would  ever  pierce  his  ears  again. 
He  had  become  unconscious  of  every  sound 
on  earth.  And  then  at  last,  in  the  grey 
light  of  dawn,  the  end  came  ;  and  the  girl 
burst  into  tears,  that  no  one  shared  with  her, 
as  she  kissed  the  dead  face. 

Cecil  was  in  the  room  then,  but  he  stood 
at  some  paces  from  the  bed,  as  if  afraid  to 
draw  nearer,  even  at  this  final  moment.  They 
had  left  Mrs.  Pavers  undisturbed.  The  lad's 
face  had  a  scared  look  on  it,  as  if  he  was  unable 
to  realise  what  had  come.  With  something  of 
the  same  look  he  had  gone  about  the  house 
for  days  ;  conscious  no  doubt,  almost  guiltily, 
that  the  years  of  his  bondage  were  coming 
to  an  end,  and  yet,   in  his  awe,  only  tremb- 
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ling  at  the  strangeness  and  bewilderment 
of  the  thought,  not  daring  to  rejoice  in  it. 
He  stood  looking  at  Diana  now  rather  than 
at  his  grandfather, — wondering  perhaps  in  a 
vague,  boyish  way  at  the  tears  upon  her  face. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

lANA  had  telegraphed  to  her  father 
the   day  before  Sir  Henry's  death, 
and  Mr.  Fielding  readied  Wilmotes 
on  the  following  afternoon. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  wanted  you  so  !  If 
I  had  dared  I  would  have  sent  for  you  a 
week  ago,'  the  girl  exclaimed  to  him  joyfully 
as  she  met  him,  and,  half  crying,  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  hung  about  him,  and 
feasted  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  an  intense 
consciousness  of  comfort.  Did  he  not  belong 
to  her  as  no  other  creature  could  ?  Did  not 
the  bare  sight  of  him  take  away  her  loneli- 
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ness?  She  carried  him  to  the  privacy  of  her 
own  room,  and  asked  him  a  hundred  ques- 
tions, and  poured  out  a  hundred  confidences 
to  him.  All  the  pain  and  terror  of  these  last 
days  seemed  to  lift  themselves  from  her  heart 
as  she  looked  in  his  face  and  hstened  to  his 
familiar  voice  again. 

'  There  is  nobody,  I  think,  to  send  for 
except  Mr.  Fielding,'  Mrs.  Eivers  had  already 
said  to  Dr.  Br  yd  on.  '  Sir  Henry  had  almost 
no  relations — and  no  friends.' 

Therefore  the  Eector  was  the  only  person 
who  arrived  at  Wilmotes,  or  was  invited  to 
the  funeral. 

Of  course  at  the  ceremony  Cecil  had  to 
be  chief  mourner — a  curious  mockery,  in 
Diana's  eyes. 

'  The  creature  whom  he  loved  least  in  the 
world,'  she  exclaimed  bitterly  —  'and  who 
gains  most  by  his  death  ! ' 

'  Yes,  my  dear — only,  he  can't  help  that,' 
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her  father  mildly  answered.  ^  If  Sir  Henry 
disliked  him,  it  was  he  who  was  to  blame, 
and  not  the  lad.  The  boy  is  a  very  good, 
amiable  young  fellow,  so  far  as  I  can  see.' 

And  then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  Diana 
assented  to  this  speech. 

'  Oh  yes,  he  is  amiable,'  she  said  ;  '  and  I 
am  not  finding  fault  with  him.  But,  all  the 
same,  there  is  something  wrong  when  he  has 
to  act  a  false  part — as  if  he  was  sorry  that 
grandpapa  is  dead,  when  grandpapa  was  only 
a  terror  to  him,  and  his  death  has  made  him 
free  and  rich.  I  think  it  is  /  who  should 
be  chief  mourner,'  said  the  girl  suddenly. 
'  Chief  mourner  —  and  only  mourner,'  she 
added  sadly  and  half  aloud. 

But,  of  course,  the  custom  of  the  world 
was  followed,  and  Cecil  (he  was  Sir  Cecil 
now)  had  to  do  what  was  expected  of  him, 
and  take  the  lead  of  the  very  small  company 
who  attended  the  funeral,  and  stand  in  the 
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most  prominent  position  at  the  grave.  Diana, 
tlie  Eector,  and  Dr.  Brydon  were  the  only 
others  who,  merely  filling  a  single  carriage, 
started  from  Wilmotes  to  follow  the  old  man's 
body  to  its  grave.  The  few  others  who 
joined  the  procession  on  its  way  joined  it 
unasked. 

They  did  not  read  Sir  Henry's  will  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  but  on  the  next  morning 
his  man  of  business  came  with  it  from  York, 
and  it  was  read  in  the  hbrary,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Eector  and  Cecil. 

'  Would  you  like  to  come  too  ? '  Mr. 
Fielding  asked  Diana  ;  but,  after  hesitating 
for  a  moment,  she  answered  '  No.' 

'I  shouldn't  understand  it.  I  would 
rather  wait  till  you  came  and  told  me,'  she 
said. 

But  in  reality  she  shrank  from  accom- 
panying him  because  of  what  she  sadly  called 
the  selfishness  and  worldliness  of  her  nature. 
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For  she  would  so  gladly  have  thought  no- 
thing and  cared  nothing  about  her  grand- 
father's will,  and  yet  she  was  too  honest  not 
to  confess  to  herself  that  she  did  care  about 
it — that  she  had  thought  about  it  a  hundred 
times — that  all  her  future  life  might  be  af- 
fected by  what  she  should  learn  within  the 
next  half  honr.  Would  he  have  left  her  any- 
thing ?  Would  he  have  left  her  nothing  ?  A 
hicrher-niinded  woman  would  have  forced 
herself  not  to  think  or  care,  she  humbly  told 
herself;  but  she  both  cared  and  thought. 

She  sat  waiting  in  the  little  boudoir  that 
adjoined  her  bedroom  after  her  father  had 
gone  to  the  Ubrary  for  what  seemed  to  her  a 
long  time.  It  was  a  mild  October  day,  and 
she  sat  at  her  open  window  gazing  out  for 
the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  almost  motion- 
less, though  with  her  pulses  beating  fast ;  and 
then  at  last  she  heard  her  father's  step  out- 
side the  door. 
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The  next  moment  he  entered  the  room, 
and  came  up  to  her  in  silence.  She  looked 
at  him  anxiously.  His  expression  was  grave 
and  perplexed  ;  in  one  moment  she  saw  (and 
at  the  sight  her  heart  sank)  that  it  did  not 
denote  satisfaction. 

He  sat  down  at  her  side  before  he  spoke : 
then  he  cleared  his  throat. 

'  I  have  kept  you  waiting  a  long  time,  I 
am  afraid,'  he  began  ;  '  but  I  was  detained 
by  Cecil. — Well,  my  dear,  we  have  read  the 
will.' 

'  Yes  ?  '  she  merely  answered  briefly. 

'And,  as  5^ou  may  suppose,  it  is  a — well, 
in  some  respects,  it  is  a  curious  document. 
Of  course  all  the  real  property  goes  to  Cecil. 
He  had  no  power  to  alter  that.' 

•  I  am  very  glad  he  had  not — for  Cecil's 
sake,'  she  said. 

'  Yes — so  am  I.  I  am  very  glad.  He 
provides  very  properly  for  Mrs.  Eivers  too. 
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She  is  to  have  a  thousand  a  year  for  lier  Ufe. 
But  he  practically  leaves  Cecil  almost  a  poor 
man,  for  he  divides  the  whole  remainder  of 
his  personal  property  amongst  a  number  of 
pubhc  institutions — very  good  institutions,  no 
doubt — hospitals  and  colleges  for  the  most 
part.' 

'  Ah,  that  was  unkind,'  she  exclaimed. 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  is  unkind ;  I  think  it  is 
unfair  to  the  lad,'  he  answered. 

And  then  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
cleared  his  throat  again. 

'  This  is  all  of  any  consequence  that  is 
comprehended  in  the  body  of  the  will,'  lie 
resumed  after  this  brief  silence.  '  It  is  dated 
some  years  back.  But  there  has  been  a 
codicil  added  since — added  two  months  ago 
— since  you  came  here,  my  dear.'  And 
suddenly,  as  he  said  this,  the  Eector,  with  a 
hesitating  movement,  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

She   looked    at   him   intently  (her   heart 
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quickened  its  beating  too),  but  she  did  not 
speak,  and  after  another  moment  he  went 
on — 

'  This  codicil  revokes  many  of  these 
cliaritable  bequests,  and  in  their  place  leaves 
you  a  legacy, — but,  under  conditions.' 

She  still  sat  silent,  but  the  colour  rose 
into  her  face. 

'  My  dear,  I  am  grieved,'  her  father 
hurriedly  said.  '  I  am  grieved  and  perplexed. 
The  legacy  is  a  large  one  ;  it  is  50,000/.  ;  but  he 
leaves  it  to  you  only  on  condition  that  you 
marry  your  cousin  vrithin  a  year.' 

'  Ah  ! '  ejaculated  Diana. 

It  was  a  low  exclamation,  hardly  above 
her  breath,  but  it  was  eloquent  enough  to 
close  the  Sector's  mouth.  He  sighed  an 
inward  sigh,  and  sat  in  silence.  Her  hand 
was  still  in  his,  and  he  stroked  it  softly  once 
or  twice.  More  than  a  minute  passed  before 
slie  spoke  again. 
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'  Oh,  grandpapa ! '  were  the  first  words  she 
said,  with  a  kind  of  wail,  '  I  would  not  have 
done  this  to  you.' 

'  My  darling ! '  the  Eector  could  only 
murmur  tenderly. 

'  I  knew  he  wanted  it — that  marriage,  I 
mean,'  she  began  to  say  after  a  little  while. 
'  He  liked  me,  and  he  wanted  to  think  that  I 
should  be  here  when  he  was  gone.  That  was 
all  from  affection  for  me  (I  am  not  going  to 
speak  ill  of  him,  father,  like  the  others,  now 
that  he  is  dead) ;  he  was  fond  of  me,  but  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  opposed,  and  so  he 
has  tried  this  way  of  breaking  my  will.  Oh. 
I  am  sorry !  He  might  have  left  me  just 
some  small  thing  (when  we  are  so  poor  !)  for 
love's  sake — even  though  I  crossed  him.' 

'  I  think  he  might,'  the  Eector  answered  ; 
'  most  other  men  would.' 

'But  he  was  not  much  hke  other  men," 
she  said  thoughtfully. 

E  2 
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'  He  was  not  indeed — mercifully,'  the 
Eector  fervently  responded. 

There  was  a  pause  for  several  minutes 
after  this,  and  then  he  looked  almost  timidly 
into  her  face,  and — 

'  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,'  he  said  with  hesi- 
tation, '  that  I  must  not  ask  you  whether  you 
feel  that  you  can  comply  with  his  condition  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  you  need  ask  me,'  she 
answered. 

'  Well,  no — no,  I  suppose  not,'  said  the 
Eector,  and  sighed  inwardly  again.  'But  no 
immediate  decision  is  required,  my  love. 
The  matter,  happily,  may  stand  open  for  a 
year.' 

'  It  need  not  stand  open  for  a  day  ! '  she 
cried  quickly. 

'  Ahem  ! '  coughed  the  Eector.  '  Perhaps 
you  are  right,  Diana  ;  very  likely  you  are 
right,  my  dear ;  still,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  any  positive  answer  at  present,  I  think. 
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taking  ail  thincrs  into  account,  that  I  would 

DC  ' 

not  do  it.  The  poor  young  man  has  been 
speaking  to  me  himself.  He  is  in  great 
distress.' 

'  At  being  required  to  marry  me  ? '  in- 
quired Diana  blandly. 

'  Xo,  no  I — oh  no,  my  dear  !  '  cried  the 
Eector.  '  To  judge  from  his  manner,  and  his 
words,  he  would  be  rejoiced, — most  rejoiced. 
No,  no,  what  I  meant  was,  that  he  is  deeply 
grieved — deeply,  and  I  do  believe  genuinely 
grieved — that  your  grandfather  should  have 
put  such  pressure  on  you.' 

'  My  grandfather  has  put  no  pressure  on 
rae,'  said  Diana  hastily.  'He  has  simply 
made  me  an  offer, — or  tried  to  tempt  me,  if 
you  like  better  to  put  it  that  way,  with  a 
bribe, — to  do  a  certain  thing.' 

'Which,  if  you  fail  to  do,  he  punishes 
you.' 

•  Well — yes,  he  punishes  me,'  she  admitted. 
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'  But  he  had  a  right  to  punish  me  if  he 
chose.' 

'  Do  you  think  he  had,  child  ?  '  asked  the 
Eector  gravely.  '  Did  he  owe  you  no  restitu- 
tion for  his  treatment  of  your  mother  ? ' 

'  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that ! '  she  said 
quickly.  She  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments ; 
then,  '  Yes,  I  think  he  owed  me  something,' 
she  said  ;  '  but  he  never  saw  it  in  that  way. 
He  was  a  hard  man ;  he  was  both  hard  and 
ungenerous  ;  could  I  have  understood  him  if 
I  had  not  always  recognised  that  ?  And  he 
was  selfish  too.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  try  to  bring  about  this  marriage, 
let  it  grieve  me  as  it  would.' 

'  And  yet  you  think  he  loved  you,  my 
dear  ! '  And  the  Eector  silently  lifted  up  his 
eyebrows. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  rather  sadly  ;  '  and  he  did 
love  me  in  his  way  ;  only  he  loved  his  own 
will  more.      You    see,  he  had  set  his  heart 
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on  this  thing,  papa  ;  and  no  doubt,  too,  he 
thought  that  he  was  doing  a  great  thing  for 
me, — that  he  was  making  my  fortune  for  me.' 

'  Then,  if  he  had  set  his  heart  on  it,'  said 
the  Eector  hesitatingly,  '  and — and  you  feel  so 
tenderly  towards  him,  might  it  not  be  advis- 
able, my  dear,  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
but  just  to  give  the  young  man  a  chance  ? ' 

When  he  put  this  question,  however, 
Diana  knitted  her  brows,  and  the  colour  came 
with  a  quick  rush  to  her  face,  and,  '  Xo,  it 
would  not  be  advisable ;  there  are  some 
things  that  one  can't  do  too  hurriedly,'  she 
exclaimed  with  rather  an  excess  of  heat. 
'  Besides,  it  is  not  as  if  I  was  hearingr  of  the 
thing  now  for  the  first  time.  Grandpapa 
forced  me  to  think  of  it  months  ago.  He 
spoke  about  it,  you  know.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  ever  spoke  to  Cecil,  but  he  did 
to  me  ;  and  he  knew  how  I  felt,  and  that  I 
would  never  do  what  he  wanted  if  I  were  left 
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to  myself,  and  so  he  devised  this  way  of 
tempting  me.  Oh,  it  was  cruel !  '  cried  the 
girl  with  sudden  momentary  indignation. 
'  Not  many  men  would  have  been  so  cruel  to 
anyone  they  liked.  Though  he  meant  it  for 
my  good  too,'  she  added  again  excusingly,  in 
an  altered  tone. 

'  He  was  an  arbitrary  man,  and  he  loved 
power  if  any  man  ever  did  in  this  world,'  said 
the  Eector. 

And  then  Diana  sighed.  'Yes,'  she 
assented,  '  he  loved  power,  I  know.  He 
could  not  bear  to  be  crossed.  He  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  he  should  be  crossed  even 
after  he  was  dead.' 

And  then  she  turned  her  face  away,  and 
Mr.  Fielding  sighed  and  leant  back  in  his  seat. 

She  had  said  little,  and  she  meant  to  say 
little;  but  her  disappointment  was  keener  than 
even  her  father  guessed.  '  Ah,  how  easily  he 
could  have  done  what  would  have  made  me 
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SO  grateful  to  him  !  '  she  sat  thinking.  '  How 
easily  he  could  have  given  me  some  small 
thing  just  because  he  cared  for  me  ;  not  all 
that  great  legacy,  but  even  the  tenth  part  of  it. 
If  he  had  given  me  only  5,000/.,  I  should  be 
thanking  him  now  with  all  my  heart,  instead 
of  feeling  bitterly,  as  I  am  feehng.'  For  she 
was  poor,  and  she  knew  that  she  was  feeling 
bitterly,  even  though  she  might  confess  it  to 
no  one  with  her  lips. 

She  would  neither  confess  it  to  Mrs.  Eivers 
when  she  saw  her  presently,  nor  to  Cecil, 
when  she  was  forced  after  a  time  to  meet  her 
cousin,  and  let  him  speak  to  her.  '  Why  need 
I  see  him  ?  '  she  asked  impatiently  at  first, 
trying  to  escape  the  ordeal,  '  when  he  knows 
already  the  only  thing  that  I  can  say?'  But 
yet  she  was  compelled  to  do  it,  for,  restless 
and  excited,  the  poor  young  fellow  could, 
naturally,  not  contain  himself,  but  drove  her, 
half  in  pity   at   last,  half  because   she   saw 
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there  was  no  escape  for  her,  to  Hsten  to 
him. 

'  Diana,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  '  he  said  to  her 
at  the  first  opportunity  she  gave  him  of 
seeing  her  alone.  'I  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
bear  this  and  live  ! ' 

But  she  laughed  when  he  made  this 
speech,  and — 

'  That  is  pure  nonsense,'  she  replied. 
'  You  must  bear  it.  And  besides — it  is  harder 
surely  for  me  than  for  you — and  I  make  no 
complaint.' 

'  No  ;  because  you  are  an  angel ! '  he  ex- 
claimed with  enthusiasm. 

'  I  am  much  like  one,  I  think ! '  she 
ironically  returned. 

'  You  are  Hke  one  in  being  too  noble  and 
high-minded  to  think  about  yourself  and  your 
own  interests,'  he  went  on  in  the  same  strain. 

And  then  she  silenced  him  peremptorily. 

'  Cecil,  be  quiet,'  she  said.     '  What  is  the 
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use  of  this  high-flying  talk?  If  grandpapa 
had  left  me  something  freely,  do  you  think  I 
should  not  have  been  glad?  And,  as  he  has 
left  me  nothing,  do  you  think  I  am  not  sorry  ? 
But  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  his  own.' 

'  He  had  no  right  to  leave  you  a  legacy 
coupled  with  such  a  condition,'  said  the 
young  man,  flushing,  and  in  a  low  voice. 

'  I  think  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it  ; 
but  he  had  the  right,'  she  gravely  replied. 

'  I  don't  believe  he  even  had  the  right. 
He  has  acted  most  cruelly  by  us  both,'  poor 
Cecil  cried.  '  Oh,  cousin  I  I  know  I  dare  not 
speak  about — that  matter  now  ;  but  he  gives 
us  a  year,  and  you  won't  decide  anything  yet 
— will  you  ?  You  won't  try  to  make  me  take 
your  answer  now  ?  You  don't  know — no  one 
can  know — what  changes  a  year  may  make.' 

'  It  will  make  none  in  me,'  she  answered 
quickly.     '  And,  as  for  you,  I  think  you  are 
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making  a  mistake  in  even  wishing  that  it 
should, — if  indeed  you  really  do  wish  it.' 

'Diana!'  he  interrupted  her,  almost 
gasping ;  but  she  only  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  without  noticing  his  ejaculation, 
went  on  quickly  : 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  think  you  do — 
because  (as  is  very  natural)  we  like  one 
another,  and  are  intimate  through  being 
cousins,  and  because  you  have  known  so  few 
other  girls.  But,  Cecil,  if  we  were  to  be 
together  always,  we  are  so  unlike  that  we 
should  be  troubling  and  grieving  one  an- 
other constantly.  You  know  there  is  some- 
thing in  me  of  my  grandfather  ;  there  is  even 
a  good  deal :  I  am  often  hard,  as  he  was ; 
I  am  even  tyrannical,  too — in  my  way.  It 
would  not  be  well  for  me  to  Hve  with  anyone 
who  would  be  always  submissive  to  me — as 
you  are.  I  know  this :  I  am  not  merely 
saying  it.     I  could  not  make  you  happy.     I 
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am  not  sympathetic  enough  ;    I  am  too    im- 
patient ;  I  am  too — strong.' 

She  said  the  last  word  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  feeUng  that  it  was  almost  cruel  to 
say  it.  But  perhaps  her  hesitation  was  un- 
necessary, for  it  did  not  seem  to  pain  him. 
The  fact  of  her  strength  was  possibly  too 
familiar  to  him  for  her  declaration  of  it  to 
affect  him  much. 

•  I  know  that  I  could  never  be  worthy  of 
you,'  he  only  said,  with  a  sort  of  simple  sadness, 
after  a  little  silence.  '  Of  course  I  am  not  so 
mad  as  to  suppose  I  could.  I  know  it  is  only 
the  fact  of  this  money  that  would  ever  make 
you  think  of  me  at  all.' 

'  Then,  if  you  believe  that,  how  could  my 
thinking  of  you  be  right?  '  she  asked. 

•  I  don't  say  that  it  would  be  right — alto- 
gether :  perhaps  it  might  not  be,'  poor  Cecil 
humbly  answered.  'I  merely  meant  that  it 
makes  a  reason  why  you  should  hesitate.     I 
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thought  so  many  women  married  for  other 
things  than  love  ?  ' 

'  And  should  you  like  me  to  marry  you,' 
she  retorted,  '  for  something  else  than  love  ?  ' 

And  then  perhaps  he  was  ashamed  to  say 
that  he  could  be  content  to  submit  even  to 
that  arrangement,  for  he  only  looked  at  her 
wistfully,  and  made  no  reply. 

But  after  a  few  moments'  silence  he  began 
to  plead  with  her  again. 

'  I  am  only  a  boy,'  he  said  ;  '  of  course, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  you  should  not  care 
for  me.  You  know  how  I  have  been  treated  ; 
liow  I  have  learnt  nothing  ;  how  I  have  been 
kept  like  a  child,  though  I  have  grown  to"  be 
a  man  in  years.  But,  Diana,  I  am  my  own 
master  now  at  last,  and,  if  you  will  only  give 
me  some  hope,  you  don't  know  what  it  will 
do  for  me.  I  will  work  ;  I  will  educate  my- 
self;  I  will  go  to  college.' 
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'I  should  be  heartily  glad  to  think  that 
you  would  work,'  said  Diana.  '  But ' — she 
paused  for  a  moment  ;  she  was,  perhaps,  not 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  she  was  in  some 
things  like  her  grandfather,  for  she  could  be 
very  merciless  sometimes — '  but,  though  I 
have  heard  now  and  then  of  men  waiting 
for  their  wives  to  get  educated  before  they 
married  them,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard 
before  of  that  process  being  reversed.' 

And  then  poor  Cecil's  face  crimsoned 
with  shame,  and  he  even  attempted  no  reply : 
and  in  a  moment  the  girl  repented,  and  blushed 
with  shame  too. 

'  Forgive  me,  Cecil,'  she  said  quickly.  '  I 
am  cruel  to  you.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  you  are  cruel,'  he  answered 
gently.  '  And  I,  for  my  part,  I  suppose,  am 
a  fool.' 

And    then,  after   hngering  in  silence  for 
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another  moment  or  two,  she  turned  away  ; 
and,  though  lie  looked  after  her  wistfully,  he 
made  no  effort  to  detain  her.  '  Oh,  father,' 
she  said  to  the  Eector,  meeting  him  five 
minutes  afterwards,  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
home ! ' 
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CHAPTER   Xn 

T  had  been  settled  that  they  were  to 
return  to  Hettlestowe  almost  at 
once.  The  funeral  had  taken  place 
on  a  Thursday ;  on  Friday  the  will  was  read. 
'  And  I  ought  to  get  home  to-morrow.'  the 
Eector  said  dubiously  ;  '  only  I  suppose  you 
would  hardly  be  ready  so  soon,  Diana  ?  Well, 
I  arranged  that,  if  I  did  not  return,  there 
should  be  no  service  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
Forsythe  promised  to  come  over  and  preach 
in  the  afternoon.  So,  my  dear,  if  you  would 
prefer  it,  I  can  send  a  telegram,  and  we  will 
delay  our  journey  for  a  few  days.' 
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'  I  think  we  had  better  do  that,'  she 
answered. 

She  had  told  him  that  she  should  be  glad 
to  be  at  home  again,  and  yet  (as  she  almost 
knew)  when  she  made  this  assertion  she 
had  only  uttered  one  half  of  the  truth.  She 
should  be  glad  to  be  away  from  Cecil, — that 
was  what  she  meant ;  not  glad  to  leave  Wil- 
motes,  nor  to  turn  her  back  on  all  the  life 
that  had  absorbed  her  for  the  last  six  months 

for  it  had  absorbed  her,  and  she  was  quite 

aware  of  that  fact.  She  had  led  an  existence 
in  this  place  that  had  blotted  her  old  life  half 
out  of  her  memory.  She  had  been  a  new 
creature  here,  and  had  grown  to  her  new 
surroundings,  till  the  former  surroundings 
that  she  was  about  to  return  to  presented 
a  picture  to  her  mind  that  seemed  dull  and 
colourless. 

'I  must  be  a  poor  creature  to  have  taken 
to   a   luxurious   life  so  kindly,'  she   thought 
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to  herself  in  some  dismay.  '  But,  oh  ! '  she 
reflected  next  moment,  '  I  have  been  so  happy 
here  !  I  have  seen  so  much,  and  enjoyed  so 
much.  It  is  not  the  luxury  of  the  life  only 
that  I  have  cared  for — neither  only  nor  even 
chiefly,  I  think.  It  is  that  I  have  loved  the 
place, — that  I  have  loved  poor  grandpapa, — 
that  so  many  people  have  been  kind  to  me.' 
And  she  went  wandering  during  these  last  days 
about  the  beautiful  old  house,  thinking  strangely 
of  how,  instead  of  leaving  it,  she  might  stay 
and  be  mistress  of  it  if  she  pleased,  till  she 
almost  rebelled  against  her  own  perversity. 
'  Why  should  I  not  stay  ? '  she  even  got  the 
length  of  asking  herself  once  or  twice.  '  It 
would  make  papa  and  Susan  so  happy, — and 
Cecil ;  and  it  is  only  what  tens  of  thousands 
of  women  would  do.'  And  yet  she  knew, 
deep  in  her  heart,  that  she  could  not  do  it. 

She  was  not  happy,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, during  these  last  days  that  she  passed 
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at  Wilmotes.  She  missed  the  old  man  who  was 
dead,  with  his  fiery  temper  and  his  uncertain 
kindness.  She  was  sick  and  sad  with  anxious 
thoughts.  Some  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  had  become  tolerably  intimate,  such  as 
the  Westbrooks,  came  to  say  good-bye  to 
her,  and  she  went  herself  after  some  days  to 
make  her  farewells  at  the  cottages  where  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  visit  in  the  village. 
*  And  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  to  Mrs.  Brydon's 
too,'  she  thought  sometimes  to  herself.  And 
yet,  anxious  as  she  had  formerly  been  to  pro- 
secute her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Brydon, 
she  put  off  this  visit  now  from  day  to  day. 

'My  sister  would  come  to  you  if  you 
liked  ;  but,  if  you  would  go  to  her,  it  would 
be  kinder,'  Dr.  Brydon  said  one  afternoon 
when,  meeting  him  by  chance,  she  spoke  to 
him  (perhaps  from  the  lack  of  something  else 
to  say)  of  her  intended  call. 

'  Oh,  I  will  go,  of  course ! '  she  answered 
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when  he  said  this.  '  I  have  got  my  black 
gown,  you  see,  and  that  makes  me  free  of  the 
village,  at  any  rate.  I  should  not  get  Aunt 
Elvers  to  let  me  go  anywhere  else,  but  I 
made  a  stand  for  the  village,  and  she  yielded, — 
though  it  has  shocked  her,  I  am  afraid.  For, 
you  see,  we  haven  t  been  to  church  yet.' 

'  I  didn't  know  that  Mrs.  Elvers  was  such 
a  stickler  for  church-going,'  he  replied. 

'  Oh,  she  isn't  on  ordinary  occasions — 
quite  the  reverse.  But  she  thinks  people 
ought  always  to  go  when  someone  has  died. 
Poor  grandpapa  wouldn't  care  much,  I  am 
afraid, — would  he  ?  However,  I  am  sorry  to 
miss  going,  for  my  part.  I  shan't  be  able  to 
go,  you  see,  at  all.' 

'  Why  ?  Are  you  leaving  so  soon  ?  '  he 
asked. 

'  We  are  going  on  Friday,'  she  said. 

It  was  Tuesday  now.  She  had  seen 
nothing  of  him  since  the  day  of  her  grand- 
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father's  funeral,  as  she  remembered  (not  for 
the  first  time)  a  httle  resentfully. 

He  put  himself  at  her  side,  and  walked  a 
few  yards  with  her. 

'I  only  heard  yesterday  that  you  were 
going  away  with  your  father,'  he  said 
abruptly,  after  a  moment  or  two's  silence. 
'  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment.' 

'  It  is  the  natural  arrangement,  is  it  not  ?  ' 
she  retorted  quickly. 

'I  don't  know.  Is  it?  The  case  is 
peculiar,'  he  dryly  replied. 

And  then  all  at  once  the  girl  blazed  up. 

'  The  case  is  not  peculiar.  I  am  going 
home,'  she  said,  with  the  conscious  colour 
hot  in  her  cheeks.  'I  only  came  at  all 
because  grandpapa  asked  me.' 

'Exactly.  But  I  thought  you  might  be 
going  to  stay  now — because,  as  I  understand, 
he   asked  that  too.     You  have  always  paid 
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great  regard  to  his  wishes,'  replied  Dr.  Brydon 
bluntly. 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  that 
roused  the  girl's  temper  to  fever  heat.  She 
felt  almost  furiously  angry  with  him. 

'  Do  you  think  you  need  sneer  at  me 
because  of  that  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

'  I  have  no  right  to  sneer,  certainly,'  he 
gravely  answered.  '  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I 
seemed  to  do  it.  That  you  and  I  should 
hold  the  same  opinion  about  Sir  Henry  and 
his  acts  and  wishes  is  a  great  deal  more 
certainly  than  I  could  in  reason  expect.' 

And  then  she  made  no  reply,  and  they 
both  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  dozen 
paces  further,  after  which  he  abruptly 
stopped  and  put  out  his  hand. 

'  Well,  I  may  not  see  you  again,'  he  said  ; 
^  so  ' — and  he  suddenly  smiled  kindly  enough 
— '  let  us  part  in  peace.' 

'  Do  you  suppose  that  I  meant  to  do  any- 
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thing  else  ? '  she  asked  quickly.     But  her  tone 
was  still  rather  belligerent. 

'  No,  I  don't  suppose  it,'  he  said.  '  We 
have  been  very  good  friends — at  times.' 

She  was  an  impulsive  woman,  and  a 
tremor  came  suddenly  to  her  lips. 

'  You  have  been  good  to  me  many  a  time, 
she  answered.  '  If  this  is  really  to  be  good- 
bye, let  me  say  that  I  remember  that.' 

'  You  have  very  little  goodness  of  mine  to 
remember/  he  returned.  '  None  that  you 
need  remember.  None  that  I  even  wish  you  to 
remember. — But  I  am  keeping  you  standing 
here,'  he  abruptly  said. 

And  then  he  held  out  his  hand  again,  and 
she  gave  him  hers,  and  each  bade  the  other 
'  good-bye  ' ;  and  Diana  went  on  her  way 
home,  dully  wondering  if  the  blood  had  gone 
from  her  lips,  as  she  had  felt  it  go  from  her 
heart,  when  she  spoke  that  last  word,  and 
ended — 
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'  What  have  I  ended  ? '  she  suddenly  de- 
manded fiercely  of  herself.  '  I  am  a  fool ! 
There  has  been  nothing  to  end  ! '  she  passion- 
ately exclaimed. 

It  was  on  the  last  morning  before  her 
departure  that  she  made  her  promised  call 
on  Mrs.  Brydon.  She  went  and  sat  with  her 
for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Brydon  was  out,  as 
she  had  known  he  would  be.  They  sat  to- 
gether and  talked  with  much  kindness,  each 
asking  questions  of  the  other,  and  approaching 
intimacy  at  many  points,  and  yet  falling  short 
of  becoming  actually  intimate,  so  that  when  at 
last  the  visit  ended  Diana  rose  up  and  went 
away,  with  the  question  unasked  that  she  had 
half  hoped  and  lialf  feared  the  other  would 
put  to  her,  and  with  the  answer  that  she 
had  half  hoped  and  half  feared  that  she  would 
have  to  give,  unuttered. 

'  You  will  come  back  again,  will  you  not  ? 
You  will  surely  come  back  some  time — to  see 
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your  aunt  ? '  was  the  nearest  approach  Mrs. 
Brydon  ventured  to  make  to  the  subject  that 
the  other's  mind  was  full  of;  and  Diana 
merely  answered,  almost  perversely :  '  Oh 
yes,  it  is  possible ;  but  I  don't  think  I  am 
likely  to  come  again  for  a  good  while  yet.' 

And  then,  when  she  had  let  the  opportu- 
nity slip,  and  had  left  the  house,  and  was 
walking  back  to  Wilmotes,  there  came  a  few 
moments  when  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have 
cut  herself  with  knives,  because  her  lips  had 
refused  to  speak  what  surely — she  cried 
piteously — they  might  have  spoken. 

'  Only,  it  doesn't  matter.  How  can  it 
matter  ?  '  she  said  bitterly  after  a  little  while. 

Poor  Cecil  had  exhausted  her  patience  by 
this  time  with  his  entreaties  that  she  would 
stay  for  this  coming  year  at  Wilmotes.  Even 
Mrs.  Elvers,  urged  probably  by  her  son,  had 
asked  her  to  stay. 

'  But  why  should  I  ?     What  would  be  the 
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good  of  it  ? '  Diana  in  vain  demanded.  '  It 
would  only  put  me  in  a  curious  position  ;  and 
my  position  is  curious  enough  already,  I  think.' 

'  But  if  we  were  to  be  together  for  the 
next  year  it  might  make  such  a  difference ; 
you  might  be  able  to  change  your  mind,' 
Cecil  awkwardly  pleaded. 

'If  there  is  any  chance  of  my  changing 
my  mind,  I  can  change  it  at  Hettlestowe 
just  as  well  as  here,'  Diana  retorted.  '  Only 
I  shall  not  change  it,  Cecil ;  so  don't  have  any 
hope  of  that.' 

'  I  will  never  give  up  hope  of  it  till  the 
time  has  expired,'  exclaimed  the  lad  fervently. 

And  then  Diana  in  weary  resignation 
folded  her  hands.  '  AVell,  it  is  a  mercy,  at 
least,  that  the  time  will  expire,'  she  thought. 

And  yet  even  this  reflection  did  not  seem 
to  give  her  all  the  consolation  that  it  ought. 
In  fact,  they  were  sad  and  dreary  days  to 
her,  and  she  went   throu<]^h   them  with   her 
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heart  heavy  and  aching.  It  seemed  to  her 
as  if  what  had  been  best  in  her  hfe  was 
ending  now — that  the  glory  and  sweetness  of 
it  had  passed  away. 

'  It  is  singular  to  me,  my  dear,'  the  good 
Eector  said  once,  '  to  find  how  strong  an 
affection  your  poor  grandfather  must  have 
succeeded  in  arousing  in  you.  I  never  saw 
you  so  low  before,  Diana.  I  am  afraid  you 
are  feeling  his  death  very  deeply.' 

And  then  at  this  speech  the  girl  reddened 
with  sudden  embarrassment  and  shame — 
and — 

'  Oh  yes,  I  am  feeling  his  death, — but  I  think 
I  am  out  of  spirits  about  other  things  as  weU,' 
she  hurriedly  replied.  '  I  am  troubled  about 
various  things,  you  see — about  Cecil,  and  this 
vexing  will, — and  I  am  sorry  to  be  going  away. 
It  is  very  foohsh  to  be  sorry  about  that,  isn't 
it?  But  yet  one  gets  fond  of  places,  you 
know.' 
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'  My  dear,'  said  tlie  Eector,  •  it  is  very 
natural.' 

'  And  then,  I  have  been  disappointed/ 
she  added  abruptly.  '  It  seems  horrible  and 
mercenary  to  say  so.  I  don't  want  ever  to  say 
it  again.  But  what  grandpapa  has  done  has 
hurt  me  like  a  blow.  Ah,  if  he  had  but  been 
kind  and — ^just !    I  had  thought  he  would  be.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  ever  thought  it.  I  am 
very  sorry,'  said  the  Eector  tenderly.  '  But, 
my  darling,  we  are  at  least  no  poorer  than  we 
were  before.  You  must  just  return  to  the  old 
life.  And  it  is  not  a  bad  life,  thank  God. 
We  have  lived  it  together  for  a  long  time 
very  happily,  Di.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  said,  '  oh  yes.' 

And  then  she  began  suddenly  to  talk 
about  Hettlestowe,  asking  questions  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  ask  before — about  her  step- 
mother, and  the  children,  and  the  parish — 
and  the  Eector,  takiniz  her  cue,  launched  out 
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delightedly  about  these  various  matters,  and 
enjoyed  himself.  And  presently  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  his  wife  :  '  Diana  has  been  a  good 
deal  shaken  by  all  slie  has  gone  through,  and 
lias — very  naturally — not  entirely  recovered 
her  spirits  yet,  but  she  will  be  quite  herself  as 
soon  as  we  have  got  her  in  the  midst  of  us 
ao"ain  at  home.  She  only  wants  you  and  the 
children  to  cheer  her,  and  make  her  forget 
all  this  trying  time.' 

'  And  that  is  true,  my  dear,  is  it  not  ?  '  he 
said  cheerily  to  Diana,  handing  her  the  letter 
when  it  was  finished. 

They  left  early  in  the  morning  when  at 
last  they  started  on  their  journey.  The 
month  was  still  October,  and  tlie  trees  round 
Wilmotes  were  all  blazing  with  gold  and 
crimson.  '  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  them  in 
their  glory,'  the  girl  thought  as  with  linger- 
incr  reo^ret  she  walked  beneath  them  on  the 
last  afternoon  before  she  went  away. 
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She  had  Cecil  on  this  occasion  for  her 
companion, — not  by  her  own  choice,  but  of 
necessity,  for  the  poor  young  fellow,  wander- 
ing about  the  place  like  an  uneasy  spirit, 
waylaid  her  steps  during  these  last  days  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  and  (as  she  thought, 
but  mercifully  did  not  say)  made  life  a  burden 
to  her. 

He  walked  by  her  side  now,  and  when  she 
said  the  autumn  was  so  beautiful  he  only 
groaned,  and  when  she  said  the  place  was 
looking  lovely  he  merely  pushed  the  hair 
wearily  from  his  forehead. 

'  I  hate  it  all,'  he  ejaculated  presently  in  a 
gloomy  voice.  '  I  should  hke  to  sink  it  all  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! ' 

'  And  what  good  would  that  do  you  ? ' 
asked  Diana  mildly. 

'  T  should  escape  then  from  the  sight  of  it 
for  the  rest  of  my  hfe,'  he  said  bitterly. 

'  And  in  six  months'  time  you  would  re- 
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pent  what  you  had  done  m  sackcloth  and 
ashes,'  she  repUed.  '  Oh,  Cecil,  I  am  older 
than  you,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for 
that ! ' 

She  broke  into  a  little  laugh  as  she  made 
this  rejoinder.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  light- 
hearted  over  our  neighbours'  troubles.  She 
had  her  own  troubles,  which  were — as  she 
believed — to  colour  all  her  future  life ;  but 
Cecil,  she  said  carelessly  to  herself,  was 
only  a  boy,  who  in  a  few  months  would 
forget. 

And  so  she  went  on  presently  to  give  him 
much  good  advice,  and  to  impress  upon  him 
how  heated  feeling  is  evanescent,  and  how  he 
had  an  important  part  assigned  him  in  life,  the 
filling  of  which  honourably  would  bring  him 
happiness  and  content.  She  preached  an 
admirable  little  sermon  to  him  on  these  heads 
as  he  walked  gloomily  by  her  side,  savagely 
switching  off  twigs  from  the  blackberry  bushes 
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and  leaves  from  the  ferns  with  his  cane  ;  but 
when  she  came  to  the  end  of  it^ 

'  You  may  go  on  hke  this  till  doomsday,' 
he  impatiently  broke  out ;  '  but  do  you  think 
your  telling  me  I  ought  to  be  happy  will  make 
me  happy  ?  I  want  what  I  can't  get — that 
is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it ;  and,  as  for 
trying  to  make  me  beheve  that  I  don't  want 
it,  or  that  some  other  sort  of  thing  will  serve 
my  turn  as  well,  I  can  only  say  tliat  if  that 
is  all  you  have  got  to  tell  me  you  may  as  well 
hold  your  tongue. — Though  I  "beg  your  pardon 
for  speaking  so,  Diana,'  cried  the  poor  lad  next 
moment  with  quick  contrition,  '  for  you  mean 
to  be  kind,  I  know, — only  you  don"t  seem  to 
understand.' 

And  then  something  in  this  speech  brought 
the  colour  to  Diana's  face,  and,  instead  of  re- 
senting it,  she,  curiously,  made  no  reply. 

Cecil  went  with  them  to  the  station  in  the 
morning,  and  saw  them  off.     Their  drive  was  a 
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grave  and  silent  one,  for  Diana  sat  almost  with- 
out speaking,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
and  Cecil's  heart  was  too  full  of  his  trouble  for 
him  to  care  to  talk  of  ordinary  things. 

The  Eector,  looking  at  them,  sighed  to 
himself. 

'  Human  nature  is  a  perverse  thing,'  he 
reflected  sorrowfully  as  they  whirled  along. 
'  How  smoothly  everything  might  be  going 
now — how  content  we  might  all  be — if — if  only 
Diana  would  not  so  determinedly  make  up  her 
mind !  But  she  has  always  been  very  deter- 
mined,' mused  the  good  man,  '  very  masterful 
— very  sure  of  being  in  the  right — poor  dear  ! 
— ever  since  she  was  a  child.' 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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Berna  Boyle. 

By  JANE  AUSTEN. 

{Tlie  only  Complete  Edition,  hc- 
sidea  the  Steventon  Edition,  upon 
hand-made  paper.') 

Emma. 

Lady  Susan,  and  The  Watsons. 

Mansfield  Pai-k. 

Northanger  Abbey,  and  Per- 
suasion. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 
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